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LITERATURE AND TRADITION 


An address delivered to the Annual Conference of the South African Library Association 
Durban, 24th September, 1956 


by 
Proressor G. H. DURRANT 
Head of the Department of English, University of Natal 


THOSE WHO ARE CONCERNED with works of literature — with individual poems, plays, 
novels and essays — are compelled, by their occupations as critics, teachers or librarians, 
to impose some kind of arrangement on the material with which they deal. This of course 
is self-evident, but the very fact that it is self-evident may perhaps make us take it too 
much for granted, and may lead us to overlook some of the dangers that are inherent in 
the procedure. What I have to say concerns chiefly the classifications used by critics and 
teachers of literature, but I hope that it will be relevant at some points to the work of the 
librarian. 

One of the most difficult of the questions to be answered by those who teach a “‘litera- 
ture” — for example, English literature or French literature-is to know what exactly 
a ‘literature ’’ is, where its boundaries are to be drawn, and what is to be included within 
its territory. This decision, in itself often accidental or arbitrary, or perhaps dictated by 
religious, political or national pre-suppositions, will in turn have a very important influence 
on the value accorded to individual literary works. A single example will make this plain. 
If we consider “English Literature” as the literature produced anywhere in the English 
language, it is reasonable to suppose that any literary work, to be thought worthy of 
study, must be able to assert its value in the whole context of books written in English 
everywhere. In other words, it will have to be very good indeed to merit attention at all. 
‘On the other hand, if a national or geographical interpretation is given to the term, ‘“‘English 
Literature” becomes the study of the literature of England, whilst American Literature, 
South African Literature and Australian and Irish Literature appear as alternative fields 
of study. The choice is perhaps initially a purely verbal one - one may of course make 
words do whatever work one wants them to do -— but the consequences are not merely 
verbal. They may profoundly affect the study of all literary works, and may above all 
affect the actual interpretation of individual books and authors. 

We need not look far for illustrations. The insistence of Chaucer’s “Englishness” by 
both English and American critics in the last century is clearly connected with an exaggera- 
tion of the element of robust humour, and with a failure to stress sufficiently the 
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cosmopolitan sophistication of much of Chau- 
cer’s work. Similarly, the late nineteenth cen- 
tury critics of Shakespeare, by an excessive 
attention to the purely ‘“‘English” aspects of 
nature which appear here and there in his 
plays, contrived to give the impression of 
the poet as a thoroughly “‘national’’ figure. 
The History plays, under the same compul- 
sion, become a national saga rather than an 
imaginative account of man’s whole existence 
as a political being. 


The components of literature 


The assumptions upon which we more or 
less consciously base our idea of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘a literature’’ are by no means fixed. 
Although national self-consciousness is to be 
found in the first emergence of poems in “‘the 
vulgar speech’’, the idea of a unified “‘litera- 
ture” in one language, and belonging to one 
nation, could scarcely come to its full develop- 
ment so long as the standards of the Ancients 
were universally appealed to. In Dryden, for 
example, we find no more than a bold claim 
that English writers might be held to bear 
comparison with the Ancients (and with the 
French) in certain departments of their craft ; 
the idea of a “‘literature”’ with its own laws 
of growth and its own standards had by no 
means arrived. The Romantic notion of the 
great poet as a creative mind whose work 
transcended the universal laws of reason and 
the universal rules of criticism —a notion 
established, in English, above all by Coleridge 
— was no doubt a necessary stage in the 
development of the idea of autonomous 
national and linguistic traditions in literature. 
Voltaire could dismiss Shakespeare as a bar- 
barian of genius; after the dissemination of 
German idealism it was supposed that no 
great genius could be a barbarian, and the 
idea of universal standards was tacitly aban- 
doned. The gain was no doubt great, for 
writers were to be judged by their own laws, 
and criticism could be more imaginative and 
flexible. But the price that was paid was the 
abandonment of the habit of mind which in 
the past had appealed to standards of good sense 
and good taste which were thought to be 
universal, and were certainly European. 


The organic metaphor 


The second great influence upon the new 
idea of tradition was, I think, the biological 


and historical habit of mind of the nineteenth 
century. ‘The sciences which most deeply 
impressed themselves on the consciousness of 
the age were the biological studies which trans- 
formed men’s view of history, fostered the 
idea of progress, and encouraged every thinker 
in every field to apply the idea of evolutionary 
growth to his own studies. The achievements of 
this method in linguistic studies were spectacu- 
lar ; and the close association of linguistic and 
literary studies encouraged the historical and 
evolutionary habit of mind in the study of 
literature. Of course, books themselves can 
scarcely be said to “evolve” or “grow” ; like 
the Grecian Urn, a great poem impresses 
itself upon us as a “still unravished bride of 
quietness”’ — a “‘foster-child”’ of time, but one 
that never grows old. But literature, con- 
ceived of as all the books written in a particular 
language, can indeed be regarded as having 
growth and development. It can “blossom”, 
“ripen’’, ““decay’’, and “‘revive’’. Its characteri- 
stics can be compared with those of other 
literatures in other languages; and the many 
writers who contribute to the total organic 
unity may be seen as leaves upon a single tree, 
each contributing to the health or sickness 
of the whole. 

The organic metaphor has indeed left a 
deep impression upon the whole study of 
literature. Such terms as ‘‘Die Bliitezeit’’, “‘the 
Romantic revival’, ‘‘Decadent literature’, 
and countless other classifications, remind us 
how habitual the metaphor has become. 

The organic metaphor is undoubtedly illu- 
minating in many respects. It illustrates the 
undoubted tendency of poets and novelists 
living in the same country and speaking the 
same language to learn from each other and to 
express a common attitude. Yet it is also a 
very dangerous metaphor if we take it too much 
for granted, and forget that it is merely a 
metaphor. Poets do not write English or Ger- 
man poetry, they are not busy contributing 
to the Development of English poetry or the 
Development of the French novel. Professors 
tend to forget this in the happy activity of 
writing and supervising theses. The historical 
method of study is well understood, and other 
paths appear to be strange and unchartered. Ha- 
bits of mind formed in the study of linguistics 
are not easily given up when literature is in 
question. Moreover, the habit of mind fostered 
by most histories of literature is not always 
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happy. How many students fully realize that 
large parts of Chaucer, Surrey, Wyatt, and 
Spenser are direct translation from the Italian ? 
And do we not tend to regard Literature as 
along tunnel, with poets arranged like waggons 
on a siding, each “‘influencing”’ the one who 
follows, each “‘reacting’”’ from the other in 
a great temporal chain of shunting ? 


Literature as an aggregation 


The fact is — although our historical habit of 
mind makes us forget this from time to time 
- that books actually exist as an aggregation. 
Every new book adds to the total, but apart 
from a few losses by accident, the total is always 
there and is always growing. The works of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante, Joyce, and 
P. G. Wodehouse all exist now, and form a 
contemporaneous order. It is only by an act 
of extreme abstraction that we can roll them 
out along the railway line of literary history. 

From the point of view of the study and the 
right understanding of poems, novels, and 
plays, a somewhat different study from that 
of literature, the obsession with the historical 
pattern may be profoundly distorting. Watch- 
ing the historical graph of literary ‘progress’, 
we may forget that each addition to the whole 
mass of books becomes less important and less 
revolutionary, since the bulk of great literature 
establishes a stability of its own. Thus it is 
easy to overestimate the revolutionary effects of 
modern writing, since we watch too closely 
the difference between Tennyson and T. S. 
Eliot. In fact, looked at in the light of the whole 
tradition, understood as the total number of 
valuable poems, plays, etc., in existence, 
Eliot and Yeats — both regarded as _ revolu- 
tionary in the historical sense — may well be 
thought profoundly conservative. Eliot writes 
with the later Shakespeare, Donne, Webster, 
Dryden, to say nothing of Dante, Cavalcanti, 
Mallarmé and Valéry, saturating his mind. 
Yeats is similarly saturated in the poetry of 
Shakespeare, Blake, and Shelley. 

If this view is accepted, it will be well 
understood that no violent innovation can 
seriously revolutionize our poetry, novels, 
or plays. The best that a new writer can hope 
for is to displace the whole planetary system 
only minutely, by the creation within it of 


1 See T.S. Eliot, Tradition and the. individual 
talent, 


a body which will slightly alter the pattern of 
the whole. Jt is not enough to write a play 
in which there is a reflection from the works 
of Shakespeare. Unless a new play or poem 
illuminates the work of Shakespeare it will be 
a pointless achievement. So, in a profound 
sense, poetry becomes ever more difficult ; 
in the more obvious sense it becomes more 
difficult too, simply because the new poet 
claims to distract our attention from the works 
of the past. He must be a rare spirit who can 
dare to do this. 


Three provincialisms 


This notion of Tradition as the sum total 
of all valid works of literature seems to me to 
be threatened to-day by three major heresies, 
to which for the purpose of abusing them I 
give the name of Provincialisms. These are 
the provincialism of Time, the provincialism 
of the Sociological, and the provincialism of 
the Regional or National mind. I have already 
touched on the provincialism of Time. By this 
I do not mean that we should ignore or des- 
pise modern writing. On the contrary, the 
effort to create must go on, because the poets 
are the point of consciousness of our time. 
Without them we are largely inarticulate. 
But there is no value in newness as such. 
There is a great movement for the study of 
contemporary authors in schools and univer- 
sities, and in general this is a sign of health. 
But it is a very bad sign that the study of con- 
temporary writers is sometimes urged on us 
by those who talk of ‘“‘hoary old classics” 
and “getting out of the rut’. 

The ‘hoary old classics” are non-existent. 
A classic is a work which has been found not 
to be “‘hoary”’ or “‘musty’’. It retains its fresh- 
ness and validity, its relevance to our own 
experience, no matter how old it gets. It is of 
course no better for being old, but it is certainly 
none the worse for it. There are those who 
complain that Chaucer is studied in our 
schools, and would like to substitute some 
modern writer. Yet if they would reread 
Chaucer, they would find that there is more 
vigorous life in his pages—more humour, 
vitality, sophistication, and good sense than in 
the pages of any English writer for the past 
hundred years. There is no writer to-day who 
is so much alive as Chaucer. Teachers and 
“educationists’” who do not know this ought 
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not to talk about literature, much less teach it 
or prescribe books for study. 


The provincialism of sociology 


So much briefly for the provincialism 
of Time. I now pass on to the provincialism of 
Sociology. This is a somewhat pompous name 
- the subject itself is taken very solemnly — 
for the tendency to require of writers that 
they should be socially “useful”. In one sense 
I do not quarrel with this, for all good books 
are useful. They give delight, and what is 
more useful than that ? They also teach us to 
understand many things, and that too is useful. 
But the sociological critics want something 
else. They want books to do good in the 
more obvious sense. They want them to help 
to solve our problems, to tackle the difficulties 
Wwe meet with as a nation, as a race, or as a 
class. In South Africa, they regard as “escapist” 
any book which is not concerned with the 
colour problem or with human freedom, or 
at the very least they believe that no serious 
writer can ignore these and similar problems in 
his writing. 

I believe that this kind of earnestness, 
although it is understandable and even praise- 
worthy, is misplaced when it seeks to diminish 
the value of poems, novels and plays that do 
not deal with social problems, or with political 
difficulties. Men and women are involved in 
many situations. Some are purely private, and 
concern a man’s inner self. There are also his 
relationships to his friends, to his family, to 
the stones on a koppie, to the trees in a garden, 
to the waves on the sea, to the slums of Dur- 
ban, to the conductor on a bus, to the Govern- 
ment, to the tax-collector, and to his dinner. 
All these relationships are possible subjects for 
poetry. All concern Man, and can be illumi- 
nated by the imagination. Why do we require 
writers to concentrate on those relationships 
which belong recognizably to the field of poli- 
tics and of sociology — to the field of group 
relationships ? Isn’t it essentially from a kind 
of fear—from the fear that these things are 
being mismanaged, that the ship of State is 
foundering, and that all hands must go to the 
pumps, including the ship’s orchestra ? 

I think myself that this is a wrong view, 
if only because many good writers are simply 
not interested in politics and in “‘social pro- 
blems’’, and would never succeed in writing 


well about them. Must a modern Jane Austen 
be silent, a modern Pope be ignored ? What 
concern does Shakespeare show with the special 
social problems of his day ? And yet there were 
as many in his day asthere are now. The diffe- 
rence was that men were not so badly frightened, 
They knew that life had always been tragic, 
and always would be tragic. They chose to 
enjoy the vision, terrible though it might be, 
rather than to organize a common salvation. 
The poet Yeats has well expressed this noble 
indifference to politics and to “calling all 
hands to the pumps” in his great poem “Lapis 
Lazuli’. That, and nothing I can say, is the 
best answer to those who would insist that 
a poet must be “‘involved”’ in the problems of 
the day, and do what he can to help us to solve 
them. Perhaps what we need is the example of a 
writer who can, in all clear-sightedness, turn 
his gaze contemplatively on the world and make 
a poem on a blade of grass. Such a poet would 
perhaps help to restore our nerve, since we 
seem to have lost it so badly. It is said that the 
ship’s band played during the sinking of the 
Titanic. Not everybody can man the pumps, 
even in the worst emergency, and music may 
often save more lives than meddling. 


The regional heresy 


The third heresy, the regional or national, 
is a tempting one, for it appeals to many of 
our prejudices, and it has attractions for groups 
of writers, academics, and publishers whose 
work might be little in demand if it were not 
stimulated by a patriotic desire to support 
national or local products. But we must re- 
member what we lose if we regard as “our 
own” and of special interest to us only those 
works of literature produced in the local 
environment and directed to local objects. 
I have never been able to understand why the 
Germans are laughed at for speaking of ‘“‘un- 
ser Shakespeare” “‘our Shakespeare”. When 
they do so, it is usually with a humorous self- 
deprecation, not in arrogance. But the claim 
to Shakespeare is a claim that any human 
being may make who is prepared to learn his 
language and read his plays. Shakespeare does 
indeed transcend the national boundaries of 
England. 

Of course we must always be especially 
interested in the works of literature which are 
produced in our own day, and in our own 
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language and our own country. Such works 
are closer to us in every sense, and are more 
obviously relevant to our immediate lives, 
than are the classical works of distant lands, 
which must always call for a greater initial 
effort of imagination. Nor can we be considered 
a civilized people if we do not foster and en- 
courage the poets, playwrights and novelists 
in our midst. Our own experience needs its 
interpreters, and inasmuch as our experience 
is local and special it will need its own inter- 
preters. But no English reader and no English 
writer, wherever they may be, can read or 
write without a consciousness, however 
second-hand or confused, of the great classical 
works of the European Tradition. Who can 
really grasp the work of Roy Campbell if he 
knows nothing of Pope, Byron, and the French 
poets of the last century ? That is not to say 
that he will not profit by Campbell, and enjoy 
his poetry ; but it will never mean for him what 
it meant for Campbell himself. His reading 
will remain narrow and half-comprehending, 
for Campbell, like all serious poets, writes 
within a tradition, and can be understood only 
within that tradition. And for an English poet, 
who must, if he can read at all, read Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Milton, there can 
be no South African or Australian or United 
Kingdom tradition of poetry. 

It is, if I may go back to the historical 
metaphor for a moment, too late for a new 
national tradition in English literature. The 
most significant literary figures of the present 
century include Henry James, Conrad, Eliot, 
Yeats, Lawrence, Pound, Hemingway, Kathe- 
rine Mansfield, Auden, all of them expatriates 
for a great part of their lives. Some of our best 
South African writers are expatriates too: 


Campbell, Madge, Plomer, David Wright, 
and those who are not, write for the most 
part for an international audience. This ought 
not to be a matter for regret, for the purpose 
of literature, beyond the immediate delight it 
gives, is surely to extend the bounds of the 
imagination. A great writer, as Wordsworth 
well understood, is fostered by a pious love 
of a particular place, a particular country, 
a particular language; but as he grows to 
maturity he must learn to travel further 
afield, if not geographically, at least in spirit. 


The universality of literature 


If these considerations have any bearing 
on libraries, it is perhaps this: that classifi- 
cations of literature on chronological, linguis- 
tic, and national lines, such as we find in the 
Dewey Decimal system, are at the best arbi- 
trary ; and so long as we remember that they 
are arbitrary they may be accepted as conve- 
nient. The great advantage of a diversity of 
systems of classification, from the point of 
view of a teacher of literature, is indeed that 
it reminds us that such classifications are 
purely arbitrary. 

Education in literature, and the discussion 
of literature, must, no matter what our poli- 
tical views, at all costs be preserved from 
illiberalism, from national or local prejudices 
and from the urgent attentions of humani- 
tarian reformers. The poet, says Wordsworth, 
is ‘‘a man speaking to men’’, not an English- 
man speaking to Englishmen, or a progressive 
speaking to progressives. Nor is he, as a poet, a 
South African speaking to other South Afri- 
cans. He is ‘‘a man, speaking to men’. 
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THE FIRST HOME of the Library and Information 
Division of the South African Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (C.S.I.R.), 
from its inception on 15th March 1946, was 
the old Munitions Drawing Office in one of 
the buildings that had been rushed up during 
World War II at the South African Mint and 
were subsequently taken over by the C.S.LR., 
a new body set up by Act of the Union Parlia- 
ment in 1945. These buildings were only 
regarded as affording a temporary home for 
the laboratories and general service sections 
of the Council, and some years ago it was 
decided that the C.S.I.R. as a whole should 
be moved a few miles to the east of Pretoria, 
to a site made available by the Pretoria Univer- 
sity near its experimental farm. The ground 
was planned in a manner similar to a univer- 
sity campus and the intention was that a few 
buildings should be built each year and the 
laboratories gradually moved out to their 
new quarters, until the whole of the C.S.LR. 
was properly housed in what the newspapers 
call Pretoria’s “‘scientific suburb’. It was 
agreed that the Library should occupy its 
own building in a central position on the site, 
so as to be equally accessible to all the labora- 
tories; it should also occupy the middle 
position in the whole building programme so 
that its building would be erected about half- 
way through the programme. 

As Head of the Division I was asked to 
prepare schedules of the accommodation re- 
quired in the new library. The task that faced 
us was to provide a building that would serve 
as: 


(1) A post-graduate university-type library 
to be used by all the scientific staff of 
the Council. 


by 


C.S.I.R. LIBRARY AND INFORMATION DIVISION 


THE NEW BUILDING 


Haze, Mews 
Head of the C.S.I.R. Library and Information Division 


(2) The central scientific and _ technical 
library for South Africa, with a small 
but growing number of visiting readers 
and a large despatch of publications on 
loan by post. 

The central scientific and technical 
information bureau for South Africa, 
with staff available for information 
searches, helping personal visitors to 
the library and also answering enquiries 
made by telephone and letter. Many 
scientific and technical bibliographical 
tools would have to be provided and 
kept near the information staff and office 
space was also needed for work on compi- 
lations such as the Register of Current 
Scientific Research at South African 
Universities. 


(3) 


The first schedules were presented to the 
President and Building Action Committee in 
1949 ; they were revised three times following 
changes in the financial plans, and finally 
accepted in August, 1953. Of the three firms 
of architects working on the new C.S.I.R. 
buildings, that of Messrs. Philip Nel and Part- 
ners was chosen for the Library. From the 
very beginning there was the closest co-opera- 
tion between the architect and the librarian 
and all the warnings in the professional press 
about the neglect of the librarian by the 
architect were in this case proved to be un- 
founded. Sketch plans were produced and 
approved in October, 1953, and building began 
in August 1955. There was a set-back because 
of the flooding of the foundations during a 
great storm in December, 1955, which re- 
vealed the difficult sub-soil position and neces- 
sitated the addition of expansion joints in 
the construction, The building was finally 
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completed and the library moved in during the 
week beginning 5th November, 1956. 

The building is on the modular plan, the 
main module being 19’6” x 30’, divisible into 
a variation of smaller modules. Extra columns 
had, however, to be included because of the 
heaving foundations, nor was it considered 
desirable to make the present internal walls 
too flimsy. The total area is 20,500 sq. ft. 
The book capacity is calculated as 90,000 
volumes, but there is ample room for expan- 
sion at the west end of the stack. 

The building consists of two main floors 
and faces north. It is of reinforced concrete 
construction with brick walls and a steel roof. 
The architecture is modern and functional 
and was planned to blend with the architec- 
ture of the much larger laboratory buildings 
that surround it. The interior is light and airy, 
with a colour scheme at once restful and 
striking. There is central heating (except in 
the stack) but no air conditioning. 


Ground floor 


A reader entering the Library by the main 
entrance walks past a display alcove and 
enters the Catalogue Hall, which is the focal 
point of the building. The main area covered 
by the Issue Desk is in the Catalogue Hall, 
but one end extends into the General Reading 
Room. The General Reading Room and the 
Periodicals Room have no division between 
them, only a change in the type of shelving : 
the shelving used for the Periodicals Room is 
constructed so that the last issue of a journal 
lies on a sloping rack, which lifts up to pro- 
vide storage for recent numbers on the shelf 
slightly below. Together these rooms cover an 
area of 44’ x 112’. The supporting columns 
are covered in variegated mosaic in soft greens. 
The south wall above the pale grey steel book- 
shelves, consists entirely of windows, giving 
a panoramic view of the bush-covered kopjes 
behind the C.S.I.R. site. The east interior 
wall is finished in dusty pink and the west 
wall in maroon. The central heating is under 
the floor and the floor covering is mottled 
beige battleship linoleum. The ceiling is of 
acoustic tiles with recessed fluorescent light- 
ing ; there are five roof lights. 

Leading out of the east end of the General 
Reading Room is a short corridor containing 
a Consultation Room and a Seminar Room. 
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Both these rooms can be supervised by windows 
from the Issue Desk, over which are sliding 
wooden shutters to be used when private 
meetings are in progress. A small microcard/ 
microfilm reading room leads off the north- 
west corner of the Periodicals Reading Room. 
This is a semi-dark room containing eight 
plugs round the walls for microfilm and micro- 
card readers ; at the moment the Library has 
one microfilm reader and two microcard 
readers in action. The stack is adjacent to the 
Periodicals Reading Room and contains the 
bound periodicals. The ground area of the 
two-deck stack is 66’ x 38’. At this stage only 
the lower deck is provided with shelving of 
standard stack type finished in pale grey. 
There are six carrels on the south side, each 
with a small window. 

Near the back door, which is approached by 
a ramp, is the native messengers’ room and the 
receiving room where books and bound vo- 
lumes are unpacked and checked against 
order or binding records and stamped and 
labelled. Leading out of the Receiving Room 
is the Processing Room, a very large room for 
the classifiers and cataloguers. This room has 
easy access to the catalogue in the main hall. 
The Information Room has a counter with 
sliding glass doors that open on to the Cata- 
logue Hall. In this room are kept the Catalogue 
of Union Periodicals (Science, Technology 
and Medical Sections) and the Commonwealth 
Index of Translations. There is a large pamphlet 
room which is not normally open to anyone 
not on the C.S.I.R. staff and is supervised 
from the Information Room. It contains the 
Division’s collection of some 100,000 reports 
and pamphlets, kept in four-drawer vertical 
steel files and arranged by their U.D.C. classi- 
fication numbers. 

Leading off the small stoep by the main 
entrance is a meeting room, holding about 
50 people and provided with a built-in black- 
board (actually a ‘‘greenboard”’). This can be 
used for evening meetings and lectures without 
it being necessary to open the Library itself. 

The planning of the ground floor was done 
on the flow-sheet approach, that is from the 
point of view of the reader coming in by the 
main door and going either to the catalogue, 
the issue desk, the reading rooms or the in- 
formation counter, and also from the point 
of view of publications arriving at the back 
door, being unpacked in the receiving room, 
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passing into the Processing Room, thence 
to the Information Room for annotation for 
the Library’s accessions list, and finally on to 
the shelves in the Reading Room or stack or 
into the files in the Pamphlet Room. 

No provision has been made for photo- 
graphic work as all C.S.I.R.’s photographic 
work is centralised in the Photographic Unit 
of the Liaison Division. 


First floor 


The offices are on the first floor leading on 
to a balcony that overlooks the Catalogue 
Hall. At the top of the main stairs on the left 
is the staff tea-room and a small kitchen. 
The offices all face north and are provided 
with aluminium sun-louvres outside the 
windows ; these louvres are adjustable from in- 
side. There is central heating in the offices for 
the winter. The walls of the offices are pale 
grey and the ceilings pink, with a roughcast 
finish. The floors are covered with mottled 
green asphalt tiles. ‘There is also provision on 
the first floor in the centre of the building 
for a large Strong Room. 


Basements 


In a small basement at the east end of the 
building are lavatories for readers. The plant 
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for the central heating (oil burning) is in a 
little basement at the north-west corner of 
the Library. 


Fittings and furniture 


The Issue desk was designed by the architect 
and is constructed in Kiaat wood, with metal 
panels as “‘kick plates’’. 

The steel shelving in the Stack, Reading 
Rooms, Consultation Room and Seminar 
Room was made by Krost Brothers of Ger- 
miston and cost £2,852. 

New furniture was purchased for the Read- 
ing Rooms. It is modern in design and was 
made by the local firm of D.S. Vorster. 
There are 20 tables with 4 chairs each. Both 
the chairs and tables are of mahogany. The 
chairs have foam rubber seats and back rests 
and the seat and back covers are of either 
green, green-striped-brown or blue furnishing 
tweed. Ten easy chairs are provided along the 
wall shelving. The cost of all this furniture 
was £1,231. 15s. 6d. 


Total cost 


The final total cost of the building itself was 
£61,600, including professional fees. 
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DIE VERSKYNING van hierdie eerstelingwerk 
op sy terrein in Afrikaans? is ’n belangrike 
gebeurtenis. 

Die aanvoor- en baanbrekerswerk op biblio- 
teekgebied in Suid-Afrika is verrig deur die 
Engelssprekende, en die skriftelike neerslag 
van die biblioteekkundige denke en arbeid 
het dus hoofsaaklik in Engels sy vorm gevind. 
Ook die buitelandse lektuur wat die biblio- 
teekdenke in Suid-Afrika beinvloed het, was 
om goeie redes van Brits-Amerikaanse oor- 
sprong en dus ook in die Engelse taal geskryf. 
Die gevolg is dat die Afrikaanssprekende by sy 
latere toetrede tot dié beroep voor die gebrek 
aan ’n biblioteekterminologie in sy taal te 
staan gekom het, en die taak, selfs nou nog, op 
hom rus om ’n Afrikaanse vaktaal te skep. 

In hierdie verband verrig dr. P. C. Coetzee 
en sy kollegas in Pretoria waardevolle werk. 
Benewens hulle biblioteekwerk is hulle sedert 
jare besig met die opleiding van biblioteka- 
risse deur Afrikaans-medium en moes hulle 
noodgedwonge ’n Afrikaanse vaktaal uitbou. 

*n Welkome resultaat van hulle opleidings- 
aktiwiteite is die boek onder bespreking. 
In sy voorwoord vermeld dr. Coetzee dat die 
werk langsaam ontstaan het as onderrigshulp. 
Hierdie feit bepaal tot ’n hoé mate die aard 
van die werk. Dit is in die eerste plek ’n 
nuttige handleiding of hulpmiddel by die 
onderrig van titelbeskrywing (descriptive cata- 
loguing). Dit is veel meer as ’n blote kode of 
reélboek, aangesien dit benewens die reéls 
wat aangegee word ’n groot hoeveelheid 
aanvullende inligting bevat, bestaande uit 
omskrywings, verduidelikings, uiteensettings 
en voorskrifte. Hierdie bykomende inligting, 
sowel as die algemene opset van die werk 
herinner sterk aan dr. Greve? se aanvulling 


1 Coetzee, P.C., Louw, J. P. en Aschenborn, H. 
J. Titelbeskrywing. Kaapstad, Amsterdam, Balkema, 
1956. 114p. 15s. 


,TITELBESKRYWING” : ’N EERSTELINGWERK OP SY 
TERREIN IN AFRIKAANS 


bespreek deur 


S. I. Maran en H. C. Van Rooy 
Ferdinand Postma — biblioteek, Potchefstroomse Universiteit 
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by die Nederlandse Regels voor de Titelbe- 
schryving, vastgesteld door de Rijkscommissie 
van Advies inzake het Bibliotheekwezen. 

In die inleidende eerste hoofstuk word 
kort saamgevatte inligting verstrek oor die 
biblioteekkatalogus, sy funksies, hanteer- 
vorms, soorte (naamkatalogus, trefwoordka- 
talogus, sistematiese katalogus, kruiska- 
talogus of woordeboekkatalogus en _ stand- 
katalogus) en oor die samestelling van die 
katalogus. Besonder nuttig is die bondige 
definisies van begrippe, waarvoor die Afri- 
kaanse terme nou vir die eerste keer in 
druk verskyn. 

Hoofstuk 2, wat handel oor die herskepping 
van die titelblad, behandel die titelblad met 
sy moontlike afwykings, die kom- ponentevan 
die titelbeskrywing, en voorskrifte, geillustreer 
met voorbeelde, vir die styl by titelbeskry- 
wing. ’n Mens tref selde in ’n handleiding 
so ’n duidelike en noukeurige uiteensetting 
van kaartstyl aan, en hoewel katalogiseerders 
t.o.v. kleiner punte van die voorskrifte 
mag verskil, bied hierdie deel ’n uitnemende 
basis vir’ ’n deeglike en volledige stylhan- 
dleiding vir Suid-Afrikaanse biblioteke, wa- 
araan daar ongetwyfeld ’n groot behoefte 
bestaan. 

In hoofstuk 3 (stabilisering van die hoof- 
woord), waarin die reéls vir die keuse van die 
regte hoofwoord gestel word, word agtereen- 
volgens behandel die herkoms van die hoof- 
woord, die keuse van die hoofwoord en verwys- 
ingshoofwoorde (heading for added entries). 
Wat stelling van die reéls, verduideliking en 
illustrerende voorbeelde betref vertoon die 
gedeelte groot ooreenkoms met die kode van 
die A.L.A. en verskil dit aanmerklik van die 
A.A.-kode. Nie slegs die student nie, maar ook 


* Greve, H.E. Praktijk en theorie der titelbe- 
schrijving: aanteekeningen by de ,,regels voor de ti- 
telbeschrijving...”’ Groningen, Walters, 1930. 


die katalogiseerder kan met groot voordeel van 

hierdie gedeelte gebruik maak terwille van die 
waardevolle voorskrifte t.o.v. die behandeling 
van probleem- en uitsonderingsgevalle. Aan- 
gesien die werk oénskynlik nie bedoel is om 
die genoemde kodes te vervang nie dog om 
aanvullend as handleiding of hulpmiddel daar- 
by te dien, sou gereelde verwysings na oor- 
eenstemmende reéls of gedeeltes in die kodes 
ongetwyfeld die gebruik van die boek ver- 
gemaklik en die waarde daarvan vir die kata- 
logiseerder verhoog het. 

Die skrywers onderskei tussen stabilisering 
of die keuse van die korrekte hoofwoord en 
normalisering of die vasstelling van die korrek- 
te vorm van die hoofwoord wat gekies is. 
In hoofstuk 4 word behandel normalisering 
by die vorming van titelhoofwoorde en die 
normalisering van outeursname, van korpo- 
ratiewe outeursname en van kruisverwysings 
(see references) en skakelverwysings (see also 
references). As voorbeelde van die deeglikheid 
waarmee gedeeltes van die werk uitgevoer 
is, verwys ons na die herleiding van die per- 
soonlike outeursnaam tot die Romeinse onder- 
skeidings van praenomen, nomen, cognomen 
en agnomen (pp. 62-63). 

Op dieselfde deeglike wyse, met voorskrifte 
en voorbeelde van hoofwoordvorming, styl, 
ens., word in hoofstuk 5 die katalogisering 


van vervolguitgawes (reekse, tydskrifte, koerante _ 


en jaarboeke) behandel, en in hoofstuk 6 
analitiese verwysings in die naamkatalogus. 
Daarna volg ’n handige lys van afkortings en’n 
deeglik saamgestelde alfabetiese register met 
verwysings na paragrawe sowel as bladsye. 

Soos reeds opgemerk, meen ons dat dr. 
Greve se werk t.o.v. indeling en aanbieding 
van die stof op die skrywers invloed gehad het. 
Ons beskou dit as ’n leemte dat daar nérens 
melding gemaak word van hierdie en ander 
publikasies waaruit hulp verkry is nie. 

By die skepping van ’n Afrikaanse vakter- 
minologie moes die skrywers hulle vanself- 
sprekend wend na verwante tale. Veral uit 
Nederlands is diep geput en die groot meer- 
derheid van die gebruikte terme word in 
Nederlandse vorm terug gevind in die reeds- 
genoemde werk van dr. Greve en die Neder- 
landse Regels voor Titelbeschrijving. Oor die 
algemeen moet die skrywers geluk gewens 
word met die skepping van ’n Afrikaanse 
katalogustaal. As enkele voorbeelde van die 
groot aantal mooi vondse dien die volgende : 
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titelbeskrywing (descriptive cataloguing), gesa- 
mentlike katalogus (union catalogue), kruis- 
katalogus (dictionary catalogue), standkatalogus 
(shelf list), leidraad (tracing), kruisverwysing 
(see reference) en skakelverwysing (see also refe- 
rence). Woorde soos trefwoord (subject heading ) 
en verwysing, waar dit gebruik word vir added 
entry, 1s beslis nie so geslaagd nie, en ons 
betwyfel dit sterk of hulle inslag sal vind. 

Vir baie van ons wat bekend is met die 
Engels-Amerikaanse biblioteektaal, sal baie 
van die woorde vreemd klink, en ons sou 
miskien voorkeur gee aan vertaalde terme. 
Die feit dat die skrywers nie hierdie maklike 
weg gevolg het nie, is juis een van die bates 
van hulle werk, en ons wil graag waarsku 
teen ’n bevooroordeelde of afwysende houding 
as dit gebaseer is op onbekendheid met, of die 
vreemdheid van die terminologie. 

Wel kan die vreemdheid van die terme die 
algemene gebruik van die boek ernstig aan bande 
lé, en daarom vind ons dit jammer dat dit nie 
ook ’n lys van die gebruikte terme met die 
Engelse ekwiwalente bevat nie. 

Ons hoop dat die verskvning van die boek 
as stimulus sal dien vir alle belanghebbendes 
om koppe bymekaar te sit vir die opstel van 
*n algemeen aanvaarbare lys van Afrikaanse 
biblioteekterme. 

*n Saak waaroor daar sterk verskil van opinie 
bestaan, is die behandeling van vanne met 
voorvoegsels. Die skrywers bepaal o.m. dat 
Nederlandse, Afrikaanse, Duitse, Spaanse, 
Portugese en Skandinawiese vanne, ooreen- 
komstig die gebruik in Nederland, altyd met 
die deel na die voorvoegsel moet begin, bv. 
Toit, Johannes du (vgl. par. 4.342, pp. 66-68). 
Ons is bewus daarvan dat die gebruik in Neder- 
land op goeie historiese gronde berus en dat 
dit deur ’n aantal geleerdes in Suid-Afrika 
gevolg word. Tog wil ons pleit dat hierdie 
voorskrif nie vir ons land ,,genormaliseer” 
word nie. Ons streef immers almal daarna 
dat ons biblioteekkatalogi gerieflike hulpmid- 
dels sal wees, nie net vir die bibliotekaris nie, 
maar veral vir die biblioteekgebruiker. Waarom 
nou onderskeidinge, soos o.m. ook deur die 
A.A.- en die A.L.A.-kode neergelé, wat in die 
oé van die deurslag Suid-Afrikaanse gebruiker 
op verwarrende spitsvondighede neerkom, 
gaan tref en mense langs die omweg van ’n 

kruisverwysing na die regte inskrywing lei, 
as daar ’n maklike direkte weg is ? Ons wil ons in 
die verband aansluit by die beleid wat gevolg 
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is by die samestelling van die Lectuur-Re- 
pertorium,} en wat soos volg geformuleer is : 

,Familienamen van outeurs, die beginnen 
met een voorvoegsel (lidwoord, voorzetsel of 
attribuut), worden, samen met het voorvoegsel, 
als een geheel beschouwd en derhalve alpha- 
betisch geplaatst op de beginletter van het 
voorvoegsel, zulks onaangezien de gebruiken, 
die in de landen van oorsprong mochten 
gelden.” 

Ons wil ook nog die aandag vestig op die 
eienaardige voorskrif dat geen punt gebruik 
word nie waar afkortings op die laaste letter 
van die woord eindig. Hierdie reéling, wat 
in stryd is met die beleid van die S.A. Aka- 
demie soos uitgewerk in die jongste uitgawe 
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van die Afrikaanse Woordelys, word nie deur 
die skrywers konsekwent toegepas nie. Ons 
verwys slegs na die veelvuldige gebruik van 
bd. (i.p.v. bd) op pp. 84, 85, 96 en 97. 

Afgesien van die enigsins verwarrende tipo- 
grafiese uiteensetting van die stof en enkele 
set- en spelfoute is die fisiese versorging van 
die boek keurig uitgevoer. 

Ons wil dr. Coetzee en sy medewerkers 
gelukwens met hierdie baanbrekerswerk deur 
hulle gedoen en terselfdertyd die hoop uit- 
spreek dat die boek voortaan nie slegs as onder- 
rigshulp gebruik sal word nie, dog sy welver- 
diende plek op die lessenaar van minstens elke 
katalogiseerder sal vind. 


1 Lectuur-Repertorium ; outeurslyst bevattende 


23,000 bio-bibliografiese notas... van outeurs he- 
horende tot de Nederlandse en algemene_litera- 


LIBRARY NEWS 


U.K. Information Library, Cape Town 
The United Kingdom Information Library in 


tuur. .. onder redaksie van Joris Baers. Antwerpen, 
Algemene secretariaat voor katolieke boekeryen, 
1952. Dl. 1, p. XX. 


Cape Town which since 1948 has been accom- 
modated in the Reference Department of the South 


African Library, was transferred early in January, 
1957, to new premises in Phoenix House, Burg 
Street. The Information Office, Film and press 
service, Passport Office and Information Library 
are all accommodated on the third floor of this 
building, which is conveniently central. At a func- 
tion held to celebrate the opening of the new 
Office and Library, Mr. G. F. Crawley, Director of 
the U.K. Information Office in Johannesburg, 
thanked the Trustees of the S.A. Library for “‘care- 
taking” the Information Library until accommo- 
dation, finance and staff for the Cape Town Office 
had materialized. The new Director of the Cape 
Town Office, Mr. R.P. Ross Williamson, was 
expected to take up duties in March, 1957. The 
Librarian of the Information Library is Mrs. M. 
Paterson, formerly Assistant-in-charge of the 
Music Library, University of Cape Town. 


Queer titles 

Librarians who are hardened to the garbled book- 
titles asked for by their vaguer readers, will appreciate 
the request recently received by Messrs. Black- 
well of Oxford from a school in the Isle of Wight. 
According to a report in The Bookseller, they were 
asked to supply a copy of ‘“‘Gladstone’s ‘Unifornica- 
tion of Italy’” | 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, ART PRINTS AND FILMS 


by 


BryaN Hoop 
City Librarian, City of Cape Town Libraries 


THESE NOTES are intended to supplement the 
thoughtful theoretical contribution on the use 
of films, records, and art prints in libraries 
which Dr. H. L. Oppenheim made in South 


African Libraries for October, 1956, and to. 


provide, from the experience which the City 
Libraries of Cape Town have had in the pre- 
paration and use of such materials, some prac- 
tical guidance to those who are interested in 
operating such schemes. 

Gramophone records were issued for the 
first time at the Long Street Branch Library 
on July 5th, 1956, and on February 14th, 
1957, there were 652 registered record borro- 
wers, and 564 records on issue on that day, 
with a monthly issue of about 2,700 records. 
At first, the period of loan was fixed at three 
days by the Council, but this was found to be 
a burden to those who lived some distance 
from the City and it was later extended to 
seven days, exclusive of days on which the 
Library was not open. Each borrower is limited 
to two records at a time, but a record is taken 
to mean a set (such as Mozart’s ““Don Giovan- 
ni’); it is not considered practicable to 
divide these for issue purposes. No charge is 
made for the issue of records which, however, 
may only be issued on ordinary borrowers’ 
cards and not taken as “‘extras’. There is a 
special contract for record borrowers who are 
asked to produce proof in the form of a receipt 
that there has been a needle change within 
the last three months — a somewhat arbitrary 
rule introduced to bring Cape Town’s con- 
ditions as far as possible in line with those 
under consideration for the Cape Provincial 
Library Service —- but irksome for those who 
might have a diamond stylus on their player 
or who use their equipment infrequently. 
A local gramophone company examines 
needles free of charge and issues borrowers 
with a certificate of competency which is 


brought to the Library. A deposit of 10s. is 


required per record or set and this is, of course 
refunded if the borrower ceases to use the 
Library. In spite of a prejudice against de- 
posits en account of their possible deterrence 
of borrewers and the administrative work 
which they involve, it does seem to be a useful 
reminder to the borrowers that a long-playing 
record is a delicate piece of equipment which 
calls for much more careful handling than a 
book. 

The records are all equipped with plastic 
covers, obtainable from the record manufac- 
turers, which fit round the disc inside the 
illustrated sleeve and it has been found that 
the external sleeves themselves suffer badly 
from excessive handling by members of the 
public who fossick in the shelves. This pro- 
blem is being handled by reinforcing the 
four sides of the sleeve with heavy cloth up 
to 3 inches in depth, and by the initial pur- 
chase of additional external sleeves for re- 
placement. As a further protection, they are 
placed in a folder made of board and covered 
with bookcloth, when issued to the borrower. 
This folder has a pasted-in note on the care 
of long-playing records. 

Records are not classified in the terms of 
McColvin’s modification of the Dewey musical 
classification, which is used for sheet music, 
as this is not practical for shelving arrangement 
unless a special call number system is used. 
The shelving of records follows that generally 
used by gramophone record companies and 
some major record libraries by using the 
makers’ alphabetical letters, and numbers 
within that. For the convenience of borrowers, 
the Library’s sheet music is shelved in close 
proximity to the records and a listening room 
with high fidelity equipment is also nearby. 
The sapphire needles used in the Library’s 
record players are renewed after 100 playings. 

Catalogue cards for sheet music have a 
note on them that gramophone recordings of 
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the work are available. Records have a simpli- 
fied date due slip on the back and a special 
stamp is kept to cover the seven day loan 
period. An issue card, identical with book 
cards, is used and kept inside the lip of the 
sleeve and this card lists not only the number 
of issues of the record but also any reported 
damage. 

Each record isinspected on return for dam- 
age through a high powered magnifying 
glass fitted with a light and this gadget, al- 
though fairly effective, seems to derive its 
maximum prestige from the psychological 
effect which it appears to have on borrowers. 
A cardboard disc designed like a clock face is 
slipped over the centre of the record and the 
damage plotted. If one side of a record is 
scratched and this is irreparable, the borrower 
is charged half the price which the Library 
paid for the new record. Dirty records are 
cleaned on return. This inspection of records 
is time-consuming; so is the business of 
registering borrowers and shelving the returned 
records, and it has been found at Long Street 
that one staff member at least is occupied 
full-time on the task. 

Another by-product has been excessive 
wear and tear on the gramophone record 
catalogue cards caused by the borrowers 
searching for their fancies. This is being 
overcome by the provision of plastic protectors 
for the catalogue cards and the publication of 
a 73 page stencilled catalogue of all records 
which were in stock in September, 1956. 
New records are listed in the ‘Select List” 
of books, art prints and sheet music which is 
issued at approximately monthly intervals. 
The Long Street collection of records num- 
bered 2,029 titles at December 3l1st, 1956, 
of which about 95 per cent are long-playing, 
and included speech records, language teach- 
ing records (at least 3 sets for Afrikaans), 
plays, children’s records, and a few novelty 
items such as “Noel Coward at Las Vegas’. 

Records are chosen for the libraries in the 
same way as books by both staff and borro- 
wers, the latter using request or suggestion 
routines. Staff selection concentrates first on 
picking the best recordings out of the large 
weekly output from the recording companies 
and, secondly, on building up a balanced 
collection. There is duplication of first class 
recordings of favourite works, for example, 
the late Erich Kleiber’s recording of Beet- 
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hoven’s Fifth Symphony. Among periodicals 
useful for record selection are the E.M.G. 
“Monthly Letter’, “The Gramophone’’, 
“The New Statesman” and ‘The Saturday 
Review of Literature’ but, as with books, 
there are many others which offer critical 
opinion. 

The reaction of the public to find records 
available has been one of pleasure. The gramo- 
phone record dealers worried at first about the 
possibility of their sales dropping or their 
records being pirated by those with tape 
recorders, but, while the latter may have been 
done in some instances, the former does not 
now seem to be worrving them unduly. 

The Librarian of Long Street (Mr. D. LL. 
Philips) has the following additional comments 
to make: ‘Generally speaking, our records 
appear to be treated with respect by the 
individual borrowers, the majority of whom 
are enthusiastic collectors with some knowledge 
of the care with which long-playing records 
should be handled. Such severe damage as 
does occasionally occur is usually the result 
of ignorance (e.g. the use of automatic changers 
or leaving records to warp in strong sunlight). 

“Nevertheless, overall superficial deteriora- 
tion of records is fairly rapid. This can be 
attributed mainly to excessive handling and 
the fact that the records are played on a multi- 
tude of machines with heads tracking at 
different weights and needles set at varying 
angles. Despite this, we have (since we started 
in July) managed to get upwards of 30 issues 
from some of the records (and this probably 
means at least 60 playings), and they are hy 
no means ready for rejection, although perhaps 
the very discriminating borrower would pass 
them by. 

‘On the whole, our long-playing records are 
standing up remarkably well to very heavy 
usage.” 

It is intended to start a further lending 
collection at the new Wynberg branch library 
at Maynardville. 


Art prints 


If long-playing records represent a heavy 
initial cost and subsequent maintenance, 
a lending collection of art prints does not. 
All that is necessary is a few art books in 
spiral binding which, if left on the shelves, 
will soon have their plates embellished or 
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removed, some beading, simple technical 
equipment such as a home-made mitre box 
and ingenuity. 

It was the intention to have all framing 
done at the Head Office of the City Libraries, 
using the library handyman, but his services 
have been required on more urgent work and 
so far all framing has been done by commercial 
firms which vary considerably both in the 
standard of work and the prices they charge. 

The first Cape Town lending collection 
started with forty prints at the Wynberg 
Branch on August 24th, 1956, and further 
collections were made available at Claremont 
and Long Street at later dates. Further exten- 
sions are planned for Observatory, Muizen- 
berg, Woodstock and Rondebosch in the near 
future. There are about 400 prints in the 
collection, but many of these are not yet 
available for issue as the processing and fram- 
ing takes some time. 

The collection has not been confined to the 
plates from books, but includes prints from 
practically all the well-known English and 
Continental art firms, the New York Graphic 
Society, and some lithographs of works by 
South African painters, such as Irma Stern. 
The initial Wynberg collection represented 
various schools of painting, but was notably 
strong in impressionists and _post-impres- 
sionists. By the end of the first fortnight, all 
the prints had been borrowed, with the excep- 
tion of a Matisse “Still Life with Oysters”, 
which, although admired by some members 
of the staff, appeared to be greeted with suspi- 
cion by library members. Display facilities 
at Wynberg, like many other of the branches, 
are not good and a maximum of 10 prints can 
be displayed, all behind the library desk. 
Prints are provided in two forms — those 
which have their own fixed frames and those 
which are trimmed and issued in adjustable 
frames of three sizes, 25” x 25”, 19” x 19”, 
and 13” x 13’. The maximum size of the print 
which can be accommodated is one inch less 
in width and length than the frames. This 
type of frame, for which a patent has been 
applied, consists of a thin wooden beading 
with plywood backing; three screws at the 
back enable the glass to be removed. Between 
the glass and the hardboard backing is a sheet 
of half inch insulating masonite. 

The print is placed on the insulating maso- 
nite, glass replaced and the back screwed on 
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again. Some of these frames offer an alternative 
heavy white, paper background, instead of 
the sand colour of the masonite and the print 
can be backed with either, according to the 
aesthetic preference of the librarian respon- 
sible. 

Art prints, unlike records, require no special 
borrower’s contract or deposit and may be 
taken as “‘extras”. The issue period is six 
weeks which may be extended for a further 
six weeks. Each print has a card issued with it 
giving some biographical and critical notes 
in both official langauges about the artist, 
mention of other prints in the City Libraries 
collection by the same artist, and reference to 
books about the artist which are available. 

A catalogue card giving the artist’s name, 
the title and size of the print and with the 
Unesco catalogue number, but without ortho- 
dox classification number, is filed in the main 
author sequence. Titles in foreign languages 
are translated into English for the card and 
this is again translated into Afrikaans for the 
card with the notes on the artist. 

The Unesco art print catalogues have been 
chosen as the standard reference on the names 
of prints, which often vary, and for other 
details, but the reliability of these catalogues is 
sometimes open to question. Prints will be 
moved round libraries as necessary and are 
stored in large board folders which have 
separate pockets for the “‘book’’ cards and the 
notes about the prints. These loose prints 
are not handled by library members. Prints at 
the Head Office will be stored in a specially 
designed metal cabinet which will hold maps 
as well. 


Films 


A few films and filmstrips are available, 
but it is not the policy of the Council to build 
up collections of these, as this is being done 
on a large scale by the Cape Provincial Library 
Service and also by the Film Services of the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science. 
Through an arrangement with the Director 
of the Cape Provincial Library Service, their 
films will be issued within the Cape Town 
Municipal area by the City Libraries, although 
this scheme has not yet come into operation. 
The City Libraries have a membership of 
the Film Services Library and a considerable 
number of films are obtained each year for 
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the use of various organizations. The small 
charge made for these by the Department 
is recouped from the borrower. Films from the 
two sources mentioned above and a large 
number obtained from embassies and legations 
are used extensively for library purposes, 
for example, the training of staff or for screen- 
ing to allied organizations such as the Wynberg 
Public Library Association. The greatest 
library use of films has been, so far, in conjunc- 
tion with the extensive programmes of story 
hours, which are given during school holidays. 

Equipment in the form of a 16mm sound 
projector and screen, record-players and a 
filmstrip projector are also available, but these 
are lent only to “cultural organizations ap- 
proved by the Town Clerk’”’ and in all cases 
a nominal hiring charge is made. 

The films in stock are those of civic interest, 
such as “‘Letter from Cape Town’’, a collec- 
tion of travel films deposited by the New 
Zealand Government and a few films for 


children such as ‘“‘Millions of Cats’ which 
supplements the Wanda Gag book used for 
story hours. 

In Cape ‘Town, the provision of hitherto 
unfamiliar materials and equipment, in the 
shape of art prints, long-playing records and 
others, as mentioned above, is proving an 
unqualified success. 

Behind all this, however, is the thought 
that more books and a wider range of books 
are still the basic necessities for most of 
the libraries of the Union at the moment 
and the supply of the new and dramatic media 
should not be allowed to detract from this. 
However, this does not preclude the possibi- 
lity of the book being superseded at some 
future time, nor the fact that some of the 
media exist purely in their own right and have 
no relation whatsoever with books, and no 
amount of “‘skilled guidance” will ever con- 
nect them. Our experience with long-playing 
records alone affords evidence of this. 


A WRITER PAYS A LIBRARY DEBT 


‘ 


‘ ... Brighton had been my home and the centre 


of much growth in me. It was in its Public Library 
that so much of the rich English imagination had, 
like a kindly stranger, taken me by the hand. With 
infinite pleasure I can call up from far back long, 
long memories of the place that uncovered for me 
so many chinks of heaven... In those happy dis- 
covering days I met with much kindness from old 
Feest the Library assistant. This poor dear man 
with the stonelike cast in his eyes had so little re- 
nown, was so awkward and physically so shambling, 
that I cannot imagine him happy in the cast-off 
cloak of a poet, but his ghost should live for ever in 
some little cabin on Helicon, purveying onions and 
pens, shoelaces, lentils, and coughdrops, to the 
Hierarchy...” -A.E. Coppard (the well-known 
short story writer, who died recently at the age of 
79), in his autobiographical work, It’s me, O Lord! 
(London, Methuen, 1957). 
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THE ANSWER to Wordsworth’s query : 


“O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird 
Or but a wandering voice ?” 


would have been: “‘I call myself a bird. What 
you call me depends upon your line of propa- 
ganda”. The librarian accepts both appella- 
tions and prides himself in any intellectual 
company on being “Le phénix des hdétes de 
ce bois’, a technician-bird and a bookman- 
wandering voice. 

He descends from those “quorum amplis- 
sima olim dignitas fuit”.* He is a man of 
ideals: ‘‘I want a poor student to have the 
same means of indulging his learned curiosity, 
of following his rational pursuits, of consulting 
the same authorities, of fathoming the most 
intricate enquiry, as the richest man in the 
kingdom.” 

The chairman of his library committee 
declares annually, in public, his appreciation 
of the noble and exacting tasks performed in 
the romantic atmosphere of books and 
learning. His sentiments, although common, 
are not old-fashioned : they express a popular 
delusion. Bodley himself saw the leaven at 
work in his librarian and scolded him, in 
writing, for regarding himself as a wandering 
voice, a lover of books for their own sake. 
“Get on with your cataloguing and your routine 
jobs and don’t dawdle. Your salary cannot be 
raised. I refuse to give you permission to get 
married.” 4 


1 Reproduced by courtesy of the Council of the 
(British) Library Association, by whom it was 
awarded high commendation for the Essay Prize, 
1956. 

2 Danielis Georgi Morhofi Polyhistor lterarius 
philosophicus et practicus, etc. editio secundo. Iube- 
cae, 1714. Lib. I. Cap. VI. p. 41. 

% Antonio Panizzi, 1836. Quoted in: Arundell 
Esdaile. The British Museum Library. 1946. p. 7. 

* Oskar Thyregod. Die Kulturfunktion der Bib- 
liothek. Den Haag, 1936. p. 15. 


THE LIBRARIAN- TECHNICIAN OR BOOKMAN ? 


by 


H. L. MAPLE 
Deputy Librarian, Natal University College, Pietermaritzburg 


Henry Bradshaw, the Cambridge University 
Librarian, a bookman who understood his 
responsibilities to his employer, first defined the 
position scientifically : “‘A librarian is one who 
earns his living by attending to the wants of 
those for whose use the library under his 
charge exists ; his primary duty being, in the 
widest possible sense of the phrase, to save 
the time of those who seek his services’’. 5 

“In the widest possible sense of the phrase.” 
How much wider has that sense become 
since 1882, and. how much more inescapable 
that duty ! Inescapable, because the nature 
of readers has become more complex and 
their demands wider and more _ insistent. 
“The efficient librarian must know readers 
and know books; he must be proficient in 
the various techniques of his work.’’ 


Lily-pond libraries 


There still exist and there are still being 
founded libraries which derive their atmos- 
phere of religious calm and lily-pond stagna- 
tion, their decent but firm rejection of com- 
mon readers, and the pontifical aloofness of 
their staff, from the prestige of the sacred 
bibliographical relics contained in some glass 
sarcophagus within their holy of holies. 


“With awe, round these silent walks I 
tread ; 


These are the lasting mansions of the dead.’’? 


> Henry Bradshaw. Collected papers. Cambridge, 
1889. p. 372. (The quotation comes from Brad- 
shaw’s ‘“‘President’s address at the opening of the 
Sth annual meeting of the Library Association... 
Sept. 5, 1882”’.) 

® Lionel R. McColvin. The public library system 
of Great Britain: a report, etc. London, 1942. p. 4. 

7 George Crabbe. The Library (1781): in his 
Poetical works. Oxford, 1914. p. 26. 
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Lord Templewood described how, on entering 
an old Spanish library, he was dazzled by a 
blaze of gold. The shelves were loaded with 
ancient and curious tomes having their gilded 
fore-edges to the front, an arrangement of 
which the bookman-librarian was proud. } 

The librarians of such places may presume 
that they are guarding a tradition, and that 
they are the only surviving bookmen. Have they 
not mistaken the spirit which inspired the 
enlightened among our predecessors? The 
prospect of acquiring familiarity with in- 
cunabula and rare and ‘‘learned’’ books, and a 
knowledge of the science of historical biblio- 
graphy has lured many a quiet student into 
librarianship. Experience teaches him that 
such knowledge is a depreciating asset almost 
as valuable to him as a skill in bleeding and 
cupping is to a physician. 

The greatest honour and respect are due to 
the bookmen who, being the guardians of a 
treasure-house of antique volumes, do not 
hesitate to turn technicians or to call in tech- 
nicians in order to make their treasures avail- 
able or accessible to the profane. The Vatican 
Library has long been one of the wonders of 
the world and now, thanks to the work of lib- 
rary-technicians, it has become a living wonder. 
The bookman in action is an even more grati-. 
fying sight. Dr. Salomone Morpurgo, Director 
of the Biblioteca di San Marco in Venice was 
“benemerito sopratutto per l’opera di tras- 
porto e di sistemazione dell’enorme massa 
libraria dal Palazzo Ducale alla Zecca, tras- 
porto dapprima da lui appassionatamente 
patrocinato e quindi diretto e condotto a 
termine con tanta energia, sagacia e saggezza’’. * 

Such bookmen, whose inclination was to 
do nothing but sit and gloat, made a generous 
concession to the idea that a book, however 
old and rare, is never a unique and isolated 
object. It is alive and proliferating creature 
which can be integrated into the life of society 
or grafted into the intellectual organization 
of the reader. The human race becomes more 
intolerant of obscurantism and less interested 
in traditional culture. Inquisitive humans 
have touched off a number of fuses and now 
wish to see into the future which they have 
prepared for themselves. The bookman 


1 Lord Templewood, (Sir Samuel Hoare), in an Add- 
ress to the members of the London Library, 1945. 
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endeavours to elicit from books and readers an 
understanding of the psychology behind the 
new curiosity and the nature of the driving 
force which has been released. 


An upholder of standards 


He shows some comprehension of the 
problem when he sets his face against the 
vulgarity of horror stories and the dishonesty 
of compilers of tendentious or bogus text- 
books. If he uses his position to display pro- 
minently works of good taste and healthy 
morals and to ensure, to the best of his ability, 
that his shelves hold only what is tried and 
classic or new and authoritative he may claim 
to be a bookman in a modern and desirable 
sense. It is invidious to talk of his ‘mission’. 
It is permissible to recognize his right to up- 
hold certain standards and to assert a mild 
authority within his domain. 

The bookman of the kindly imbecile, 
Tom Pinch, variety has gone for ever. In 
1878 he would have recommended Anna 
Sewell’s Black Beauty to the parents of his 
young readers and been thanked for his dis- 
cernment. In 1956 his successor expects to 
find Black Beauty as a serial strip, a picture 
story in an emasculated comic, an adaptation 
to the I. Q.’s of the 5-7’s and the 8 - 11’s, 
an abridgment suitable for a set book, a 
film, a cartoon strip, or a radio script. Or- 
dinary children still read it in ordinary edi- 
tions for the extraordinary reason that it 
depicts the life of an extinct animal. Recently, 
the South African censor banned it. § From this 
simple case-history it is obvious that the 
modern bookman, in his relationships with 
his library members, must be in touch with 
the latest developments of educational theory, 
mass-psychology, technology, the wiles of 
publishers, the state’s attitude to ethical 
problems, the race question, and the Zeitgeist. 


Books, knowledge and the scientific researcher 


The flux and reflux of modern knowledge, 
the changes in direction of scholarship and 
its applications are rapidly reflected in the 
publishers’ lists. The rapidity and convenience 


2 Maria Luxoro. La Biblioteca di San Marco 
nella sua storia. Firenze, 1954. p. 140. 

3 This is widely believed, but not, I think, borne 
out by the facts. (Ed.) 
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of publication in book form are often denied 
by specialists and research workers, who 
depend on the “‘basic unit of scientific publica- 
tion — the scientific paper’’. ! 

From the point of view of the bookman 
concerned with the dissemination of knowledge 
the average research worker is a reader who 

_must be fed liberally on books in order to 
produce a very minute or a negligible contri- 
bution to the list of accessions. The biblio- 
graphy often remains afloat and useful after 
the scientific paper to which it was appended 
has plunged, like Noah’s raven, into the 
waters of oblivion. 

The scientists’ prejudice against books is 
nevertheless affecting many other types of 
scholars. Because of this attitude books are not 
read and books are not written or published. 
The bookman can help remedy this falling- 
off: the technician is powerless and without 
resources to meet the crisis. Research means, 
in its wider sense, the origination of ideas. 
The bookman has a subtle task to perform 
in detecting the potentially revolutionary 
book, the new which corrects or relegates the 
old, the hard truth which drives out the fami- 
liar and comfortable falsehood. His reading 
and perspicacity tell him whether Aldington 
was right and T. E. Lawrence wrong, whether 
the Victorians were eminent in spite of Lytton 
Strachey, and whether André Maurois has 
said the last word which the British public 
wishes to hear about Victor Hugo. He has no 
apprehensions about Shakespeare turning out 
to be Bacon or Marlowe or an intimate friend 
of Montaigne but he remembers the morning 
when the world awoke to find Gerard Manley 
Hopkins famous and Tennyson a dead lion. 

The bookman is also aware of the rising 
fortunes of Saint Thomas Aquinas and of the 
significance of the Dead Sea scrolls. He knows 
that evolution is out and _psycho-analysis 
doubtfully in. His mind is prepared to be 
finally convinced that the Aurignacians and 
Bushmen were as artistically conscious as the 
Impressionists, and that no art or literature 
or state or culture can properly be labelled 
primitive or barbaric. 


1 J. D. Bernal. The form and distribution of scienti- 
fic papers. (Royal Society conference, 19465. The 
dissemination of scientific information among scien- 
tists, p. 13.) 

2 Xenophon. Memorabilia of Socrates. Book IV. 
Chapter IT. 


The librarian as sky-pilot 


Amid this general holocaust of values, 
standards and landmarks the librarian who 
forgets that he is a bookman is lost. He is 
ex officio prevented from imitating Socrates’ 
friend Euthydemus and saying farewell to his 
books in order to find truth through self- 
knowledge. ? He owes it to his profession and 
to the users of his library to regard himself 
as a pilot navigating in a cosmic storm rather 
than as a finger-post in a green landscape. 
Unlike the pilot he must submit to go wherever 
the storms drive him, striving to plot their 
erratic courses in advance. For one bookman 
and one public Milton was no more than the 
man ‘“‘who wrote against Salmasius”’ and “‘that 
Milton who wrote for the regicides”.® Later 
ages accept the nobler implications in the poem 
of another bookman : 


“Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rest 

Some Cromwell guilteess of his country’s 
blood’. 


The librarian-bookman is no poet: he can 
but keep his eyes in the stars. His fate is, that 
his technician friends will call him “know- 
ledgeable” and incorporate him willy-nilly 
into their machinery. 

Your chairman, under the stress of a sharp 
note from the Finance Committee, will some- 
times go farther and express in private the 
view that librarianship is in the main clerical 
work and that all these catalogues, records, 
aids to readers, automatic charging systems, 
microfilm readers and electronic eyes need the 
attention only of engine-minders, typists, 
and people trained in business methods. 


Technics and personality 


When the technician, however defined, 
takes control or is placed on an equality with 
the bookman although his ‘“‘bookmanship” 
may be nothing more than an attitude of mind 
-“‘the necessary public confidence”’ is abused. 4 
The Council of the Library Association, 


® Evelyn’s Diary. (Entries under 24th October, 
1664, and 2nd June, 1686.) 


* Proposals for the post-war reorganization and 


development of the public library service. The Library 
Association, 1943. p. 11. 
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during its period of high thinking and low 
living, considered in 1943 that library workers 
should comprise two main categories, com- 
posed of technical staff (librarians) and ser- 
vice staff.1 It is a strange fact that the soul 
and the readers depart from a library which is 
forced to accept such a division of labour. 


An illusion of efficiency is created which dis- | 


appears the instant a reader is met with a 
stony stare and a cold ‘“‘That’s not part of my 
iob” in reply to a query addressed to an un- 
labelled member of the Service staff. 

“The vivifying influence of personality is 
essential if the library is to be fruitful as a 
means of education.” * When the King of 
France, Henry IV, broke into his library he 
did so with the intention of sharing the pleasure 
which his librarian, Isaac Casaubon, found in 
reading the royal books. No reader would wish 
to force his way into a modern library for the 
privilege of reading in the company of amecha- 
nised librarian. 

Although in Russia the minimum staff of a 
public library consists of one director, one 
librarian, and one charwoman — a useful tri- 
nity ?-the average library in the remainder 
of the world is still run by a single-handed 
librarian. These one-man libraries usually 
form part of well-organized systems and for 
this reason they are well-nourished and are 
an important influence in the community. 
Their librarians are free, almost, to choose 
between the roles of technician-librarians and 
bookman-librarians. What will the choice be, 
given laboratory conditions for the experiment? 


Disillusioned pioneers 


Some of us, inspired by the missionary 
spirit and perhaps beguiled by the pyritic 
gleam of higher pay, have gone forth to exercise 
librarianship in the far-flung fragments of 
what it is now thought impolitic to call the 
British Empire. We are given money, books, 
official blessings, a free hand with gadgets, 
and more money. We find ourselves in pos- 
session of that liberty for which we fought 
from 1939 to 1945. 

At first the conscientious pioneer becomes 
perforce a technical factotum and an adminis- 


1 Proposals for the post-war reorganization and 
development of the public library service. The Library 
Association, 1943. p. 11. 
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trative slave-driver. He may, alas, have had 
nothing to do with the planning of his library 
building. The alternative is to overcome his 
awe of the architect to the extent of ordering 
the tearing down of redundant walls and 
partitions, the blocking up of windows pro- 
vided lavishly by a contractor who is not aware 
that the sun shines at the Equator or that 
north lights in Europe are south lights below 
the Line. He must inspect the roof to make sure 
that it reflects and does not absorb heat, 
that it can throw off satisfactorily 60 inches of 
rain in the season and that, on occasion, it 
can receive silently hailstones as big as tennis- 
balls. 

Then, as he sits in his quiet office pondering 
over the comparative merits of Neon lights 
and posters asking “Have you read this one ?”’, 
of cold-cathode tubes and locally-made 60 
watt bulbs, or trying to decide to import a 
microfilm reader on the assumption that 
microfilm will not melt in this climate, he 
hears a dull gnawing sound in the arras. It is 
not a rat: it is not Polonius, that perfect 
bookman whose passion for the things that 
interested Thomas Wise, our exile has come 
to believe, is as futile in a primitive world 
thirsting for knowledge as flannel waistcoats 
and moral pocket handkerchiefs were, in 
Tony Weller’s opinion, to the infant negroes in 
the West Indies. 

The noise is made by the jaws of white 
ants which, given a hair-crack in a concrete 
floor, will mine all within until they have 
eaten up your shelves, your books, your door- 
posts and your assistants, if they are not lively. 
So your librarian becomes a practical entomo- 
logist, the bane of jerry-builders, and an 
expert in deciding whether to dig out the 
queen or to poison the entire termite popula- 
tion. He must also make the acquaintance of, 
and learn how to slaughter to the last egg, 
bookworms, silverfish, cockroaches, pi-dogs, 
and an infinity of jungle horrors which will 
go to the extent of mutating their genes in 
order to satiate their lust for bibliographical 
destruction. 


2 S.R. Ranganathan. Suggestions for the organi- 
zation of libraries in India. Madras, 1946. p. 3. 

3'W.N. Denisjew. Die Sowjetische Massenbi- 
bliothek: zwei Beitrdge. Leipzig, 1954. p. 33, 
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Enter the technician 

He now invites the co-operation of tech- 
nical assistants. Firstly, of those who are the 
products of another way of life. At their best 
they condemn Dewey because he devotes 
more subdivisions to Sunday-schools and 
their equipment with pantries and stereopti- 
cons than to the Mohammedan and Budd- 
hist religions combined. At their worst they 
are analphabeticals and can be trained to 
stick a book-plate on right side up, under 
supervision, provided the paste is inedible. 

He turns next to assistants who are his 
compatriots or who have been trained in a 
normal tradition. They are bright and active 
and work out fool-proof routines for ordering, 
processing and filing. Then, because too much 
technical grind is bad for the personality 
and books without other cultural amenities 
are bad for the soul, they leave, by air, and the 
technician is forced to acquire more skills 
which he had thought he was justified in dele- 
gating. 

When at last all is ready and readers arrive 
and students and teachers eagerly inspect the 
bright and attractive display of books, the 
librarian forgets the technician in the wonder 
which his new friends create in him. That 
wonder turns to dismay when he quickly 
realizes that his new friends, whether they are 
raw natives, underprivileged wards of the 
Colonial Office, army recruits or godchildren 
of Unesco, find it easier to understand and 
work a harvester or a tank than the mechanism 
of an up-to-date library. The mechanism must 
be concealed while the bookman brings the 
books in his hands to his readers and sits 
down with them to persuade them that the 
printed word is necessary to their work and 
leisure. 

It is not suggested that every librarian goes 
through such experiences. The above example 
was chosen because in the complicated orga- 
nization of modern library services whole 
classes have sprung up who are to the ideal 
librarian as Lamb’s a-biblia are to biblia. 
Is a human being who lives by operating an 
electronic charging machine a librarian ? No 
more than was his predecessor who spent his 
life charging by hand and stamping books 
with a rubber stamp of which he had forgotten 
to change the date. Neither can be excluded 
from the fold but neither is in a position to 
conform to the ideal, 


When we rise into the Heaviside layer of 
inter-library co-operation and union cCata- 
loguing, special libraries, micro-cards and up- 
to-the-last-minute microfilms, we expect to 
find nothing but cold-blooded technical accu- 
racy. The manipulation of all huge things, 
including national bibliographies, the classifi- 
cation of knowledge and the seething mass of 
scientific and technical literature invites the 
attention of the engineer and, in fact, the essen- 
tial problems have been left to the engineer 
to solve. 


Machines and men 


The problems broke the spirit of the tech- 
nician-librarian because they seduced him 
from his contacts with readers and from his 
genuine but often, perforce, well-concealed 
love of books. After leaving M. Otlet in the 
lurch, would he not willingly abandon the 
technician Dewey in order to take up with 
the brighter children of the engineer, Bliss 
and the Universal Decimal Classification, 
other things being equal? Did not one vast 
bibliographical groan reverberate through 
the Free World when the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it was reducing all books to 
micro-cards ? Does the technician enjoy using 
punched-cards methods for their own sake ? 
No sane librarian rejects or ignores in toto 
the aids provided by modern technology. Yet, 
working out the probabilities subconsciously 
(because Nature has denied him a capacity 
for higher mathematics) it will sometimes 
occur to the technician, after he has worried 
the machinery of international library co- 
operation in vain, that he has a good chance 
of picking up that elusive book in the first 
shilling box he looks into in the Charing 
Cross Road. He is also prepared to welcome 
a scientific confirmation of his hunch that 
90 per cent of his cataloguing and classifica- 
tion work is labour wasted on the formation 
of a useless and unused asset. 

Whether the librarian is a_ self-sufficient 
man-of-all-work in a newly literate land or 
the 50th assistant in the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division of the Library of Congress, 
he is at heart a thinking reed, a friend of books, 
and a rebel against the technical chains which 
he himself has been forced to forge. Technical 
efficiency is not so necessary or so possible 
as a clear and enduring conception of the 
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cause served by libraries in the modern world. 

[t may seem incongruous to call the Beve- 
ridge report or Naught for your comfort or 
a treatise on a recondite aspect of atomic 
physics the precious lifeblood of a master. 
The fate of the human race may, however, 
as we are all aware, be decided by the fruits 
of the labours of some master or martyr in 
any field of human activity. It is natural that 
men should take an interest in the prospects 
of their own extermination or ultimate salva- 
tion. They cannot afford to reject a message 
of vital importance because its literary style 
is not up to a pedantic standard. Pure litera- 
ture after passing through stages of Mero- 
vingian effeteness and Byzantine formalism 
has lost its throne, and the bookman who still 
hovers round the vacant seat with a duster 
has become little more than a museum atten- 
dant. 

Poetry and fiction, which can only interpret 
and comment on the past and present, are 
failing to hold the interest of the masses. 
The public has cured itself of its addiction to 
the reading of fiction, which worried the 
paternal librarians of the past. The bookman 
owes it to his self-respect and to his love of 
scholarship to work for the survival of imagi- 
native literature in the present age of dis- 
astrous revolutions. 


The librarian as human being 


He is told, and sometimes cynically con- 
vinces himself, that his hope of advancement 
depends on his response to the challenge of 
up-to-date technical efficiency. His scholar- 
ship, unless it is strictly ad hoc, is of less value 
to him in the long run than a smart appearance 
and a glib tongue. ‘‘... It may also be re- 


quired that the more important positions in 
a scholarly library should be held by the men 
with the necessary qualifications of scholarship, 
within the scope of the library.”! This con- 
ception of the humanities becoming prosti- 
tuted to the service of special library technique 
is a result of the exaggeration of the importance 
of the technician. 

Of all professions that of librarianship 
relies most for its success and survival on the 
individuality and personality of its members. 
The individual is not bound by some code of 
professional ethics or Hippocratic oath. Tech- 
niques and routines cannot destroy his con- 
viction that he is a wandering voice, a labourer 
who derives some aesthetic satisfaction from 
the nature of the material with which he works. 

The librarian who, using his judgment and 
the authority of those bibliographical aids 
he has learnt to trust-and they range from 
the British Museum Catalogue and Chemical 
Abstracts to the small boy who has summed up 
the peculiar merits of Biggles, the Hardy 
boys, and William —can select the book and 
the author in fields Ruskin never cared for 
and Milton never knew, and recommend his 
choice unhesitatingly to the reader who is 
crying out for it, is a true bookman in the 
modern sense and a worthy member of his 
profession. The technician, by technical 
manipulations and without opening a single 
printed page or consulting a single expert, 
arrives at a short list, but only a short list. 
The human touch, the dependence on intellec- 
tual integrity rather than on technical effi- 
ciency keeps librarianship alive, and justifies 
the librarian in his conviction that he is serving 
humanity and preventing the degradation 
into a functional unit of at least one individual, 
himself.? 


! Wilhelm Munthe. American librarianship from a European angle. Chicago, 1939. p. 142. 


* Proposals... 1943. p. 3. 
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IN THE FIRST PART of this record! the story 
was taken to the point in November 1941 
when a detailed report and beginning scheme 
for library development in the Cape Province 
were submitted to the Advisory Library 
Committee in Cape Town. This report was 
very largely the work of Mr. R. F. M. Immel- 
man, Professor A. H. Murray and the present 
writer, who henceforth constituted them- 
selves a kind of unofficial triumvirate, three 
library musketeers. 


Establishment of ‘Cape libraries” 


They were by now convinced that something 
must be done to make contact with the exist- 
ing libraries all over the Province, including 
the groups served by the Society for Book 
Distribution — and, of course, in both official 
languages. At that time the supply of paper 
was being rigidly rationed, and the Govern- 
ment ordained that no new journals could be 
initiated. 

It was therefore decided that the South 
African Public Library, which for many 
years had been publishing a somewhat jeiune 
Last of books received for the information of 
its town and country subscribers, should be 
asked to turn it into a small information bulle- 
tin, to be circulated throughout the Province. 
This proposal was agreed to by the Trustees, 
and in May, 1942, the first number of Cape 
libraries/Kaaplandse boekerye appeared. A thou- 
sand copies were printed. It was nothing 
much to look at, but for three-and-a-half 
vears it was to prove a useful propaganda 
medium which for the first time made the 


1 §.A.L., 24 (3), 99-106, January, 1957, 
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layman feel that he had an interest in the 
success of the movement for library reform. 

This two-monthly bulletin was edited 
throughout by the writer, with the assistance 
at various times of Miss A. M. Gentles (Mrs. 
John Hewitt), Miss Hilary Murray, Frangois 
du Plessis {first full-time organizer of the 
Society for Book Distribution, now Sub- 
Librarian, University of Stellenbosch Library) 
and D.L. Ehlers (now Deputy Librarian, 
Library of Parliament, and Assistant Editor 
of South African libraries). 

The bulletin was consciously directed to- 
wards members of the public who were in- 
volved in committee work in the smaller libra- 
ries of the Province, and towards the un- 
qualified part-time librarians whose attendance 
at Vacation Schools offered the only practical 
opportunity of learning more about library 
methods and organization. 

Subjects dealt with from time to time in- 
cluded: The public library and the school ; 
notes on cataloguing for the small library ; 
books on occupations and careers; a charter 
for librarians (urging better staff conditions) ; 
““why classify ?” ; school library organization ; 
issue systems ; reference books in the smaller 
public library; ,,’n nuwe biblioteekgebou vir 
ons dorp”; weeding stocks; ‘“‘what trained 
librarians do”. Perhaps they have not worn 
too badly : take, for instance, this extract from 
an essay on the last subject, which might be re- 
cited with advantage even in the New Era: 


“Let us say at once that as in any other 
walk of life, training in itself has no magic 
virtue. In library work what matters most 
is broad general education, a streak of intel- 
lectual curiosity, a sense of order and organi- 
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zation, accuracy, tact, patience and a liking 
for the human race, in spite of what the 
versifier called “‘its silly face”. Without 
these qualities, together with a touch of 
idealism and general resourcefulness, no- 
one will make a good librarian; but with 
them, much can be done.’ 


Snippets of library news were inserted here 
and there, and Cape libraries, besides being 
the first Cape library journal, also constituted 
and still constitutes the only printed source 
(apart from South African libraries) for the 
tangled history of Cape library progress in 
these years. Eventually it served-as the organ 
of the $.B.D., and in this capacity it received 
a publishing subsidy from the Provincial 
Administration. When the first Provincial 
Library Organizer was appointed, in 1945, 
it was intended that he should take over the 
bulletin as part of his work. In effect it ceased 
publication, erupting just once with volume 
4, number 3, March-April, 1947. For various 
reasons this was not widely circulated, and 
it will probably become a rare piece of library 
Africana, if it has not already done so. 


Showing the library flag 


The Provincial Library Advisory Commit- 
tee met again on 16th July, 1942, and this 
time representatives of the important local 
authorities, the municipalities and the divisional 
councils, were present. These bodies exerted, 
and still exert, considerable influence through 
their annual Congresses, and their co-operation 
was considered essential in the difficult task 
of winning local financial support for the pro- 
posed scheme. The Chairman was able to 
announce that £2,000 had been placed 
on the Union Government’s estimates for 
subsidies to the four Provincial Administra- 
tions in respect of free rural library services, 
the subsidy to be limited to schemes approved 
by the Department of the Interior. Two- 
thirds of the salary of an organizer of such 
services in each Province would be met from 
the amount provided. In addition, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York had made 
available through the State Library, Pretoria, 
a sum of $35,000 for the development of free 
rural library schemes approved by the Board 
of the State Library. 

It was decided to put forward at once the 
beginning scheme for the Cape approved by 
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the Committee, in the hope of qualifying for 
hoth these forms of assistance; and further, 
to draft ascheme of library reform and develop- 
ment for the four urban areas - Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London and Kimberley. 
This was to be discussed with the executive 
of the Cape Municipal Association. In addi- 
tion Mr. Immelman was asked to address the 
Congress of Divisional Councils at Port 
Elizabeth later in the year, which he did with 
encouraging results. A few months earlier, 
the writer had managed to get to Port Elizabeth 
to address the Congress of the South African 
Teachers’ Association there. As an indica- 
tion of the handicaps that had to be over- 
come, it can now be mentioned that no expen- 
ses at all were forthcoming from the Province, 
and the trip was finally paid for partly by the 
Society for Book Distribution, and partly 
by the Trustees of the South African Library 
(who played an important and quite indispen- 
sable part in all these endeavours), for the 
purpose of enabling their librarian to catalogue 
the incunabula in the Port Elizabeth Public 
Library. The incunabula, the Congress, and a 
shocking cold in the head, together with the 
hospitality of Mr. Harry Edge, the Librarian 
of Port Elizabeth, combined to make this trip 
an unforgettable experience. 

In September 1943, after much lobbying 
by Professor Murray, the S.B.D. managed 
to persuade the Province to make £200 avail- 
able towards the salary of a full-time orga- 
nizer. Mr. F. du Plessis was appointed to 
this post, which he administered in addition 
to another service which had been begun in 
Cape Town two years earlier: the Cape 


‘Libraries Extension Association service chiefly 


to non-Europeans in the Western Cape.” 
All these services were administered on ashoe- 
string in various nooks and crannies of the 
South African Library building. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. du Plessis relieved the writer of 
much detailed work. 

During 1943 Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr appointed 
a Departmental Committee to investigate 
the need for organized adult education faci- 
lities in the Union. Opportunity was taken 
to give evidence from all library sides: from 
the Cape Branch, from the S.B.D., from the 
Cape Libraries Extension Association and from 


1 Cape libraries, 3 (3), p. 3, November 1944. 


* cp., S.A.L., 11 (1), 18-19, July 1943; 12(2), 
39-40, October 1944 ; 13(4), 86-87, April 1946. 
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individual libraries and librarians at the Cape. 
In the end the section of the Report on libra- 
ries was largely written on evidence supplied 
by the Cape librarians, and although they 
were not responsible for the final recommenda- 
tions, ‘the librarians made very clear their 
view that libraries must play a vital part in 
any programme of further education in South 
Africa. 


Death and resurrection of the Advisory Committee 


At about this time the Administrator, 
Captain Frank Joubert, died, and his succes- 
sor, Senator Myburgh, had only a few months 
to live. Towards the end of 1943, Mr. M. J. 
van Breda, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, was elected to the Senate and could 
no longer continue to serve. By the end of 
that year it seemed that all the efforts of the 
librarians had been stymied. The Survey 
and Report had not been published, no Orga- 
nizer for the Province had been appointed, 
the scheme for submission to the Govern- 
ment and the State Library was hanging 
fire somewhere in Wale Street. To unofficial 
enquiries the reply was received that as the 
Government had appointed the Corbett Com- 
mission to enquire into the financial relations 
between the Provinces and the Union Govern- 
ment, nothing could be done to further the 
library scheme until this Committee had re- 
ported, in mid-1944. The “‘triumvirate’”’ were 
given politely to understand that the limited 
purposes for which the Advisory Committee 
had been appointed, had been achieved, and 
that there was no point in its continued sur- 
vival. Requiescat in pace. 

The reaction of the ‘‘triumvirate’’ was to 
address a memorandum to Senator van Breda 
urging that a Provincial Library Organizer be 
appointed without delay, if necessary on a 
temporary basis; that the Central Govern- 
ment he requested to make its promised 
grant ; that whatever provincial legislation was 
considered necessary for the implementation 
of the scheme should be introduced forth- 
with, and that the Administration should take 
immediate steps to provide bursaries to five 
graduates and five matriculants for library 
training ; and finally that the Organizer and 
the Advisory Committee should at once ini- 
tiate a policy of informing local bodies and 
authorities about the proposed library scheme, 
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Financial details of a first-year scheme along 
these lines were also submitted. Simul- 
taneously, the present writer despatched a 
detailed report on library development in 
the urban areas, and called on the Advisory 
Committee to require each of these urban 
authorities to set up a Commission to investi- 
gate the application of these proposals to 
their own areas. 

On 4 March 1944 the Advisory Committee 
fluttered to life again. An invitation to address 
the Cape Municipal Congress was conveyed 
by Mr. Louis Gradner (this address was 
delivered by the writer at Stellenbosch Town 
Hall on 12 March) and after the usual polite 
nothings had been said the meeting was 
adjourned sine die. 


Public meeting on “‘Better libraries” 


By now Senator Myburgh had been succeed- 
ed as Administrator of the Cape by the late 
Major Gideon Brand van Zyl, later Governor- 
General of the Union. Major van Zyl was a 
Cape Town man with broad interests, and it 
was decided by the Cape Branch Committee 
(of the S.A. Library Association) to take the 
opportunity offered by his appointment to 
hold a large public meeting on “Better libra- 
ries” in Electricity House, Cape Town on 
19 April, 1944. The meeting was organized by 
the Cape Branch, and jointly paid for by the 
Branch, the Trustees of the S.A. Library 
(still very much in the picture) and the Society 
for Book Distribution. It proved to be a 
notable public occasion. 

The Chair was taken by Mr. Harold Holds- 
worth,! then Chairman of the Cape Branch. 
The new Administrator opened the meeting 
with a speech in which he sketched the history 
of the library reform movement in the Cape 
from 1937 until the existing deadlock (the 
speech was the work of the present writer, 
so at least the facts were right). He was followed 
by Mr. Immelman, who dealt with the state 
of affairs revealed by the still unpublished 
Survey of 1940-41; then by Mr. J.G.N. 
Strauss, Minister of Agriculture in the Smuts 
Government, and finally by Dr. Karl Bremer, 


1 Then Deputy Librarian, University of Cape 
Town libraries; later the first Librarian of the Univer- 
sity College of the British West Indies, and at 
present (1957) Librarian of the University College 
of East Africa (Makerere, Uganda), 
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M.P., later Minister of Health in the Nationa- 
list Government of 1948, who dealt with the 
subject on the broad lines of educational 
need. The meeting was full to overcrowding 
with representatives of many organizations 
and leading citizens ; a special folder had been 
printed giving facts from the 1940-41 Survey; 
and resolutions were passed urging the Admi- 
nistration to publish the Survey and Report, 
appoint an Organizer, and, in brief, to stop 
dallying and ‘‘yet cracking’. 


The phoenix committee 


These combined efforts, and the appointment 
of Mr. “Boy” Muller, M.E.C.? in the place 
of Senator van Breda, began to produce some 
results. The ‘‘Exco”’ agreed to print the Sur- 
vey (already out of date) and Report of the 
Advisory Committee, and also to appoint a 
Library Organizer with effect from 1 October 
1944. The reader, like the “triumvirate’’, 
may be forgiven for believing that the Com- 
mittee’s troubles were almost at an end. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
During the next twelve months, until Mr. S. J. 
Kritzinger appeared on the scene, no fewer 
than twelve meetings of the Advisory Com- 
mittee were held. The Committee found itself 
obliged to insist that it should at least be 
consulted on the requirements for the Orga- 
nizer’s post, and should have a say in his 
appointment. It struggled to move the Admi- 
nistration to apply for a share of the Govern- 
ment grant in aid of rural library services. 
At one point a continuation committee of the 
public meeting of April, consisting of leading 
members of Cape cultural bodies, went in 
deputation to the Administrator to obtain 
action. It caused questions to be asked in the 
Provincial Council and in Parliament, and 
proved a useful watchdog during a period 
when hope deferred made more than one heart 
sick. 


Cape Town library re-organization 


While all these struggles were continuing, 
the work of the §.B.D. and the C.L.E.A. went 
quietly on, overflowing the extremely limited 


1 Mr. B. Muller died in 1956. 

2 D.H. Varley, “Aspects of library co-operation” 
(S.A.L., 8, 109-15, 139-43, January and April 1941). 

3 The Council also provided a small grant for 
incidental expenses, 
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accommodation in the old South African 
Library building, and presenting sufficient 
problems in themselves to keep the librarians 
busy. Moreover, during 1944 yet another 
series of library investigations was in progress 
in Cape Town. In view of the deadlock within 
the Administration, the Trustees of the S.A. 
Library approached the City Council of Cape 
Town directly with the request that it appoint 
a City Library Commission to consider the 
introduction of a free rate-supported library 
service within the municipality. A scheme of 
this kind had been prepared by the present 
writer shortly after his appointment to the 
South African Library in 1938, and was actually 
discussed at a public meeting convened by 
the Mayor, Councillor W. C. Foster, but the 
outbreak of war put paid to that endeavour, 
which is recorded elsewhere in this journal. 2 
Now however, the Council fortunately agreed 
to the Trustees’ proposal,? and much time 
was taken up during 1944 and 1945 with yet a 
further library survey (carried out in part by 
students of the University School of Libra- 
rianship, but never published), and with 
innumerable meetings with suburban library 
committees, at one of which the innocuous 
scheme that was being proposed was des- 
cribed by one speaker as ‘“‘smacking of com- 
munism’’. 

The Chairman of the Commission was the 
then Deputy Mayor, Councillor Abe Bloom- 
berg (now M.P. for the Castle division of 
Cape Town), and others who spared time and 
trouble for this work included Councillor 
W.C. Foster, the former Mayor, Mr. A. A. 
Balsillie, M.P.C., later Deputy Mayor ; * Mr. 
Fritz Sonnenberg, later Mayor; Councillor 
Mrs. Betty Sacks; and, of course, the two 
‘inevitables’’, Mr. Immelman and the writer. 
The latter, for the record, served as Sec- 
retary (unpaid!) did most of the detailed 
work, and wrote the Report. This Report 5 
and its recommendations formed the basis 
for all subsequent developments, and the 
starting point for the City Library Service 
which is flourishing so mightily to-day under 
Mr. B. G. Hood’s able direction. 


The success of the proposed scheme, 


4 Mr. Balsillie died in 1953. 

5 City of Cape Town. City Library Commission. 
Report and recommendations to the City Council, 
March 1945. 
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however, depended on obtaining some kind 
of financial formula for Provincial support ; 
and at one point in 1945 the writer found him- 
self in the odd position firstly of being deputed 
to (as a member of the Provincial Library 
Advisory Committee) by the City Council’s 
library sub-committee,4 and immediately 
afterwards joining the latter committee as its 
(honorary) ‘‘technical adviser”, in a deputation 
to the Executive Committee of the Province, 
including members of the Advisory Commi- 
ttee ! However, all went comparatively well, 
and it can be stated without more ado that 
this by-product of the years of struggle did 
begin to flourish in a modest measure ; that 
it became possible to launch the first organized 
hospital library service in the Cape (in the 
charge of Mrs. C. A. Inskip, a professionally 
trained librarian); and that when, in 1952, 
Mr. Hood took over the scheme as a Council 
responsibility, the principle of 50 per cent 
subsidy from the Province at least enabled him 
to make an effective start. 


The Draft Ordinance 


Further disappointments were however in 
store for the Advisory Committee. It was 
decided on the advice of the Provincial autho- 
rities that in order to introduce the library 
scheme into the Cape, with its existing ten- 
sions between East and West, Cape Town and 
local authorities, town and country, and with 
its Coloured (as distinct from African) popu- 
lation of nearly a million potential readers, 
it was essential to draft a legal framework, 
which must then be referred to the Cape 
Municipal Congress and the Congress of Divi- 
sional Councils, for their comment and ap- 
proval. At meeting after meeting the draft or- 
dinance was discussed and amended. How was 
the scheme to be paid for? How were library 
standards to be enforced? What contribution 


1 The Chairman of this sub-Committee, which 
was absorbed in the Amenities Committee in 1950, 
was Councillor Lawrence Crawford, who after 
many years of distinguished service as Professor of 
Pure Mathematics at the University of Cape Town 
devoted his years of ‘“‘retirement’”’ to active and 
valuable public service on the City Council. He 
died in 1951. 

2 The headquarters of the Cape Provincial Admi- 
nistration is in Wale Street, Cape Town. 

® Mr. Kritzinger, who had qualified at the 
Columbia Library School, New York, some vears 
before, was previously Librarian of the Union 


could local authorities be expected to make? 
What powers should be given to local com- 
mittees ? 

In August 1945, Mr. Immelman put in an 
important memorandum urging that local 
authorities and committees be given far more 
independence than was provided for in the 
original draft. It is sometimes said that the 
first Ordinance failed because it was too rigid, 
and attempted to over-centralize control. 
If this was so, it was through no fault of the 
librarians on the Committee- unless it is 
held that they should have resigned when 
they could not get their point of view accepted. 
In the event, many of Mr. Immelman’s points 
have become normal practice; as a result of 
this memorandum a number of amendments 
were made to the draft, but not enough to 
meet the criticisms of the local committees 
and authorities, who regarded Wale Street ? 
traditionally as a kind of administrative Beel- 
zebub. 

On one further matter the Committee 
reached deadlock. It was never intended by 
the professional members of the Committee 
that the whole cost of the scheme should be 
met by the Province ; far from it. The crux of 
the matter was to decide the financial basis 
acceptable to the municipalities and divisional 
councils for a uniform contribution. This 
was finally fixed (not by the Committee, 
or even on its advice) by the negotiating agents 
of the Administration at two per cent of the 
rateable value of immoveable property in the 
areas concerned. Endless, arid sums were 
done to calculate who would be liable for how 
much how often. 

By the time Mr. S. J. Kritzinger, the new 
Library Organizer, arrived in September, 
1945, he was required to publicize and justify 
a draft ordinance which already had the ele- 
ments of unworkability; .and it is greatly 
to his credit that during the two years that he 


Department of Agriculture in Pretoria. On _ his 
appointment, and after a transition period, he took 
over the bookstock and records of the Society for 
Book Distribution, which were subsequently admi- 
nistered and expanded by Mrs. D. C. Jongens- 
Jorg (now a member of the Cape Provincial 
Library Service staff) ; and similarly, he took charge 
of the activities of the Cape Libraries Extension 
Association outside Cape Town municipal bounda- 
ries. The work of the latter Association within 
Cape Town was finally taken over by Mr. Hood 
in 1952, as the nucleus of the Cape Town City 
Libraries, 
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served in this post, he both pointed out the 
dangers of the proposed legislation and yet 


loyally persevered in trying to “‘put it over’ 


to the public of the Province. ‘To complete 
this part of the story, it may be said that the 
divisional councils (largely through the efforts 
of Mr. H.F. Malcomess) approved of the 
two per cent levy, while the municipalities 
tried to whittle it down to one per cent. In 
the end, for reasons of Provincial expediency, 
against the united advice of the professional 
members of the Committee, and at the in- 
stance of a high Provincial official, it was 
abolished altogether, and the Administration 
found itself saddled with the entire cost of 
the scheme, while the local authorities were 
given no responsibility at all. It is not sur- 
prising that when the true cost of the under- 
taking came to be realized by the Administra- 
tion, efforts were made to restrict and finally 
largely to smother the original scheme. 


Work of Mr. Kritzinger, 1945-47 


It would be tiresome and in any case un- 
necessary to follow events to the next land- 
mark - the passing of the Library Ordinance 
of 1949. Suffice it to say that during Mr. 
Kritzinger’s period of office strenuous attempts 
were made by him to build up the frame- 
work of a headquarters organization and 
staff. Mr. Kritzinger himself made extensive 
tours of the Province interviewing local com- 
mittees and authorities, and members of the 
Advisory Committee accompanied him to 
meetings nearer home. By 1947, when Mr. 
Kritzinger was promoted to the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Government Librarian, he 
had done yeoman work not only in testing 
opinion round the Province (his report for 
1945-46 is well worth reading in this connec- 
tion),1 but also in pointing out weaknesses 


in the proposed legisiation, which was still . 


being tossed to and fro between legal advisers 
and the Advisory Committee. When the post 
of Organizer was again advertized, it was 
hoped that with money on the estimates, the 


1 First annual report of the Free Provincial Library 
Service for the year ended 30th September 1946. 
See also S. J. Kritzinger, ,,2n Vry provinsiale biblio- 
teekdiens” (S.A.L., 16 (1), 12-18, July 1948). 

2 It is only fair to add that when in 1955 the 
Council of the S. A. Library Association were 
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framework of a service completed, and the 
public to at least some extent informed on 
the requirements for library re-organization, 
the new incumbent would be able to shape 
the service in an effective manner and direc- 
tion. 

In March 1948, when the writer was on the 
point of departing for long leave overseas, 
the Advisory Committee recommended the 
appointment of an applicant who had many 
of the requirements for the post. Some weeks 
later, however, news was received (in England) 
that the Ordinance had been put through 
the Provincial Council with the elimination of 
all Jocal responsibility and contributions ; 
and that the post of Library Organizer, for 
which professional qualifications and expe- 
rience were a sine qud non, had been tempora- 
rily filled by the unqualified administrative 
assistant who in earlier years had acted as 
Secretary to the Advisory Committee. The 
writer was at that time President of the South 
African Library Association, and spoke his 
mind to the Administration. 

When in 1949 the old Advisory Committee 
was dissolved and a new Board took its place 
in terms of the new Ordinance, the writer 
was not a member, and has no direct knowledge 
of or responsibility for the events of the next 
five years. ? 

Suffice it to say that when, in 1954, a report 
appeared in the press that the free rural 
library scheme in the Cape might be scrapped 
on account of expense, it was the Cape Branch 
that once again approached the Administra- 
tion, and on this occasion was fortunate enough 
to find a Provincial Secretary * who not only 
cared a great deal for library work, but who 
had already proved himself a tower of strength 
in the development of similar services in the 
Orange Free State some vears previously. 

With his sympathetic guidance, and that 
of the Under-Secretary seconded for the 
purpose, * a new draft ordinance was framed 
by a round-table meeting at which two of 
the original ‘triumvirate’? were present. It 


invited by the Administration to nominate a re- 
presentative to the new Library Board, they did 
the present writer the honour of electing him for 
the first three-year term. 

3 Mr. W. J. B. Slater. 

4 Mr. J. E. P. Levyns. 
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was this ordinance,! later amended in two 
or three respects by the incoming Organizer, 
that became the ‘“‘model library legislation”’ 
so described by Mr. Friis in his recent article 
“The Cape Provincial Library Service —- a new 
era” * to which the reader is referred for the 
next chapter in this story. 


Coda 


The main purpose of this article has been 
to do honour to all those in places high and 
low who made possible the present striking 
advances in Cape provincial library develop- 
ment. A secondary purpose has been to put 
those developments into some kind of histo- 
rical perspective. It is not, on the face of things, 
a success story; but in the wider perspective, 
those early struggles to move public opinion 
will be seen for what they were -a clearing 
of the ground and a sowing of the seed. 

By way of conclusion, the present writer 
may perhaps be forgiven for setting down 
some final reflections on what have been 
called ‘‘the pioneering vears’’. 

Firstly, the difficulties of the library terrain 
in the Cape Province-as large as England 
and France put together, with its wide varia- 
tions in climate, topography and human 
occupations and pre-occupations — were suffi- 
ciently stressed in a paper read to the Con- 
ference of the S.A. Library Association held 
at Johannesburg in 1943. Those difficulties, 
and the material differences in tradition and 
outlook from those of the other Provinces, 
are not put forward as excuses for slow develop- 
ment —rather as vital factors in the total 
picture. The greater the difficulties, the bolder 
the solution, and it is encouraging to note 
that these problems have finally been tackled 
in the only manner likely to succeed: with 
great drive and on a comparatively gigantic 
scale. 

Secondly, it is significant (and incidentally a 
triumphant vindication of development on 
Provincial rather than centralized lines) that 
rural library development in the Union owes 
its chief successes to a kind of chain reaction 
between the four Provinces.* TheT ransvaal, with 


1 Cape provincial library service ordinance no. 4 
of 1955. 

2 S.A.L., 24 (3), 107-111, January 1957. 

3 D.H. Varley, “Cape libraries to-day and to- 
morrow” (S.A.L., 11 (1), 1-8, July 1943). 


its Carnegie Rural Service, led the way, but the 
Cape was the first of the Provinces to appoint 
an Advisory Committee in terms of the 1937 
Inter-departmental Report on the Libraries of 
the Union, and the first to pass legislation. 
At one time it seemed that the Cape “balloon” 
was going right up, well in advance of the 
other three Provinces; but in the event, it 
was the Free State, led by Mr. H. M. Robin- 
son and vigorously supported by an enthu- 
siastic Director of Education, Dr. S. H. 
Pellissier, and a progressive Provincial Secre- 
tary (Mr. W. J. B. Slater) that next forged 
ahead. In 1951 the S.A. Library Association 
held its Conference at Pietermaritzburg. It 
was opened by the Administrator, Mr. D. G. 
Shepstone, with promises for rural library 
development in the Natal which, unlike most 
promises by administrative bodies, were fully 
honoured by the Natal Administration. When, 
therefore, Mr. Theo Friis (who had initiated 
the Natal Service) put a bold scheme of 
development before the “Exco” of the Cape 
Province in 1955, he was able to use the 
powerful argument that if the Transvaal, 
Free State and Natal, each with a population 
of x citizens, could support a library expen- 
diture of y pounds, then obviously the 
Cape, larger than the other three Provinces 
combined, must spend a substantial multiple 
of y pounds. There is a tide in the affairs 
of libraries, as in those of men, and it is of 
course greatly to Mr. Friis’ credit that he 
so successfully caught the tide and persuasively 
steered his scheme. At the same time it is fair 
to remember that this tide was not activated 
solely by lunar attraction. 

Lastly, it will not have escaped the reader’s 
notice that interest in library reform in the 
Cape was awakened and kept alive from first 
to last by the professional Association — the 
Cape Branch of the South African Library 
Association, in its many manifestations ; and 
that at a time when qualified librarians were 
few and far between, the work of the Associa- 
tion was immeasurably helped along by non- 
librarian Committee members willing to spare 
time and trouble for the sake of what some- 
times appeared to be a losing cause. It is 


4 S.H. Pellissier, ,,Herinneringe aan die opkoms 
van die biblioteekgedagte en die rol van die pro- 


vinsiale administrasie” (S.A. Library Association 
Neusletter, Conference Supplement, 7, 17-28, 1954.) 
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PROVINCIAL LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE CAPE 


fashionable in certain circles to-day to underrate 
the work of lay or partly lay committees, and 
to under-estimate their value as a link between 
those who serve as librarians and those whom 
we as librarians serve. Let it be put on record 
that without the help and encouragement of 
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these laymen, the present Cape Provincial 
Service would never have come into being, 
and that it will be an ill day when librarianship 
becomes so “professionalized” that we are 
no longer able to share with them the pleasure 
and privilege of public service. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


South African Libraries is the official organ 
of the South African Library Association. 
It is sent free of charge to members whose 
subscriptions are fully paid-up. The address 
of the Association’s Hon. Secretary is now: 
South African Library Association, University 
Library, Milner Park, Johannesburg, to whom 
all enquiries concerning subscriptions, ex- 
changes and changes of address should be 
sent. 

Editorial enquiries, and contributions, should 
be sent to The Hon. Editor, South African 
Libraries, c/o South African Library, Govern- 
ment Avenue, Cape Town. 

Advertisement rates are obtainable from the 
Hon. Business Manager, c/o South African 
Library, Government Avenue, Cape Town. 

Single copies of the journal are obtainable 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Association, 
and a limited number of back copies are still 
available from him. Price per single copy: 
7s. 6d. 

Articles not exceeding 2,500 words in length, 
and written in either English or Afrikaans, 
on any matters relating to libraries and libra- 
rianship, are cordially invited by the Hon. 
Editor. 

Notes and news about library activities and 
developments, new buildings, notable gifts, 
new techniques and equipment, library exten- 


sion and audio-visual work, etc., will be wel- 
comed. 

Newspaper cuttings should be clearly marked 
with the name and date of the source. 

Contributions which have appeared else- 
where should be marked accordingly, with an 
indication that permission to reprint has been 
granted. 

The Association accepts no responsibility for 
opinions expressed in the journal by its con- 
tributors. 

Copy should reach the Editor at least two 
months before the month of publication, 
viz., lst May for the July number, 1st August 
for the October number, 1st November for 
the January number, and 1st February for 
the April number. 

Contributors are asked to note that manu@ 
scripts should be typed in double spacing with 
ample margins, preferably on one side of 
quarto paper (10 inches by 8). Manuscripts 
should be carefully revised before being 
submitted, as corrections in type are expen- 
sive. 

Books and publications of library interest, 
including annual reports, booklists and publi- 
city material, are welcomed for review pur- 
poses. After being reviewed they are added 
to the Association’s professional library at Box 
397, Pretoria. 
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BELLES LETTRES 


Booysen, C. Murray, ed. Footprints: an 
anthropology of modern South African Eng- 
lish prose. A.P.B. 


Olive Schreiner and Nadine Gordimer are 
the boundaries in time of these authors. The 
eighteen pieces are well chosen and are varied 
in subject matter and style. But why no index 
of authors ? The introduction by Prof. Title- 
stad of the University of Pretoria, is of wide 
scope and will be most valuable to anyone 
requiring a quick review of modern South 
African English prose as a whole. 


De Wet, Sampie. Nine stories. Balkema. 


Writing with a certain delicacy of style, 
Miss de Wet appears fascinated with loneliness 
and death, but misses the detachment necessary 
to give depth to her observation. 


Goudvis, Bertha. The mistress of Mooiplaas 
and other stories. C.N.A. (Dassie). 


These stories flow along well-known fur- 
@ows. Not a particularly good addition to the 
Dassie series. 


Markowitz, Arthur. With uplifted tongue; 
stories, myths and fables of the South African 
Bushmen, told in their manner. C.N.A. 


The stories were used by the Bushmen to 
teach a lesson in the most pleasant fashion, 
to encourage virtues such as doughtiness, 
to explain such a phenomenon as death, 
to describe a particular happening, or simply 
to amuse. These human, poetic and child- 
like stories make one feel a great loss in the 
disappearance of their makers. The staccato 
style of narration used here seems more 
acceptable than a smooth re-write would have 
been. 


Moorat, Norman. Three clods in clover. 


Timmins. 


Two Johannesburg rookies, one with wife, 
starts farming in Natal and have the most 
peculiar things happen to them. A good theme 
quite spoilt by the author’s adolescent humour 
and raffish style of writing. 


Pohl, Victor. Savage hinterland. O.U.P. 


The author takes us back into the wild 
untamed interior of a century ago, where 
after the adults in their hunting party had been 
killed, fifteen year old Pierre, his Bushman 
companion Stompie, and their dog Siebie, 
have to make their way on foot back to the 
Cape Colony. Over 600 miles have to be 
covered amidst many adventures and alarums. 

Written in a popular, easy-flowing style, 
this tale of adventure is excellent for the 
juvenile library. The illustrations are by May 
Hillhouse. (Reviewed by Marlién Potgieter.) 


JOURNALISM 


Norton, Conrad, ed. Scoops and headlines. 
Culemborg. 


The sub-title is comment enough : “Twelve 
South African reporters tell their greatest 
newspaper stories.”’ These appeared previously 
in Afrikaans in “‘Die Huisgenoot’’, and cover 
all kinds of happenings. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Bennett, Benjamin. Freedom — or the gallows. 
Timmins. 


What makes up Mr. Bennett’s continuing 
popularity as a crime reporter? Excellent 
journalistic writing, and an interest in the 
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quirks of mind of the murderer. Goriness 
creeps in in swift doses only. This is a collec- 
tion of new, old and Bantu ritual murders. 


Shrand, David. What every taxpayer should 
know about income tax. Legal and Financial 
Publishing. 


To the lengthy list of income tax publica- 
tions by this authority, a manual for the man 
in the street has now been added. Easy to 
follow, it should be noted by all reference 
assistants. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Becker, Peter. Sandy tracks to the kraals. 
Dagbreek Book Store. 


Visits to the main Bantu areas in South 
Africa, and to Basutoland and Swaziland 
are briefly described. The author looks at the 
Bantu as a layman without particularly specia- 
lized knowledge and has only some scraps of 
new and interesting information to offer. No 
photographs. 


Pitman, C.R.S. Common antelopes. Long- 
mans, Green (Field Handbooks). 


The characteristics of twenty of the ante- 
lopes most likely to be seen in Southern Africa 
are described as a help in their identification. 
Mr. Pitman, who was a game warden in Ugan- 
da, includes thumbnail anecdotes in the des- 
criptions and writes a lively style. The colour- 
ed and black and white illustrations are mostly 
of heads. 


Von Bonde, Cecil. So great thy sea, a study 
of the oceans. Balkema. 


The author was formerly Government 
Marine Biologist, and Director of Fisheries 
for the Union of South Africa. Dealing with sea 
lore generally, frequent references are made to 
South African oceans. Its diffuse and repetitive 
style, however, makes it rather rather a disap- 
pointing product from a firm with such a high 
standard as Balkema’s. 
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Walton, James. African village. Van Schaik. 


Taking the house as the base of civilization, 
Mr. Walton most readably and scientifically 
examines the structure of the Southern African 
village from prehistoric times till the advent of 
the Europeans. Detailed descriptions are 
given of the mode of life at various stages in 
history, the derivation of savage architecture, 
and its spread through migrations. A fine 
example of his method is the analysis of the 
Zimbabwe ruins, through which a coherent 
picture of its inhabitants takes shape. Plenti- 
fully illustrated with maps, plans, drawings 
and photographs. Bibliography. 


USEFUL ARTS 


Beck, Hastings. Meet the Cape foods. Purnell. 


Set in the form of a menu, from soup to 
cheese and coffee, this book has given us an 
unusual sideline on food. Not meant as a re- 
cipe book the author has in fact given us many, 
but its chief joy lies in the historical back- 
ground to our many well-known Cape dishes 
and not least does he pay tribute to the influ- 
ence of the Malay culture on our national 
foods. The abundant variety of fish which 
abound in the Cape waters receive special 
attention, as do the peculiarly Cape customs 
such as the Braaivleis and its origin. This is 
indeed a delightful book for anyone appre- 
ciative of food. (Reviewed by Pam Stevens.) 


Sheat, W.G. Annuals and perennials. Dag- 
breek Book Store. (Gardening handbooks 
for Southern Africa.) 


This is the first of a new series of gardening 
handbooks, and is written by the Director of 
Parks and Recreation, City of Johannesburg. 
General notes on cultivation is followed by 
descriptions of individual plants and their 
treatment. Recommended. 


Van der Spuy, Kotie. Savouries. Nasionale 
Boekhandel. 


Drawing on her wide experience in catering 
for wedding, birthday and cocktail party 
entertainment, Mrs. Van der Spuy has given 
us a comprehensive book on savouries, their 
preparation and presentation. Variety is 
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procured by varied ingredients — fruit, vege- 
table, fish, meat, nuts and any other salty, sour, 
or sweet substance. Many of the recipes are 
standard snacks, but throughout are many 
new and novel ideas with illustrations to help 
the new hostess. This is a recipe book to appeal 
both to the connoisseur and the beginner and 
a welcome aid to all entertainers. It previously 
appeared in Afrikaans under the title ‘‘Sout- 
happies.”” (Reviewed by Pam Stevens.) 


SPORT 


Craven, D. Springboks down the years. 
Timmins. 


A disappointing rugby book, although pre- 
sumably any work by Danie Craven will be 
eagerly read by devotees of the sport. It deals 
with South African international matches from 
1891 till 1955, and presents some new material, 
and photographs of South African visiting 
teams. Dr. Craven’s rather precise English 
results in a laboured style and his method of 
presentation throughout the book consists of 
a series of chummy exchanges between “‘Opti- 
mist” and ‘‘Pessimist’’ which becomes tedious 
in the extreme. An index of leading personalities 
would have been useful. (Reviewed by David 
Philips.) 


Goldman, Arthur. Try and stump me. C.N.A 


Arthur Goldman’s collection contains a 
wealth of fascinating anecdotes on cricket’s 
immortals and records some incredible feats 
with bat and ball. 

For those with an eye for the humorous 
side of cricket and a keen appreciation of the 
subtleties of ‘‘gamesmanship”’ there are stories 
such as that of Charlie Harris, the Notts player 
who, disagreeing with an umpire’s judgement 
on the validity of the light, began his innings 
by lighting matches all the way to the wicket. 
(Reviewed by David Philips.) 


HUMOUR 


Smith, Pat. Focus on Sport. Timmins. 


This publication fully justifies Pat Smith’s 
reputation of being the best sport photo- 


grapher in this country. Practically every major 
sport is covered by fine action shots revealing 
an almost uncanny anticipation of  split- 
second highlights. The reproductions are, 
on the whole, excellent. (Reviewed by David 
Philips.) 


Yates, J. H. African angler’s argosy. C.N.A. 


A well-written description of experiences 
while angling in fresh water in the Transvaal 
and Swaziland, and on very short excursions to 
the rivers of other provinces. It looks most 
useful, and not only to Transvalers. Two chap- 
ters describe indigenous freshwater fish for the 
purpose of identification, and a large amount of 
advice on technique and the nature of fish is 
given throughout the book. Profusely illustrated 
with good, clear photographs. 


HISTORY 


Bennie, John. An account of a journey into 
Transorangia and the Potchefstroom-Win- 
burg Trekker Republic in 1843, ed. by Donovan 
Williams. Batkema. 


The value of this very short (17 pages) 
document lies mainly in the general paucity 
of manuscript material on the early history of 
the areas concerned. The Rev. Bennie was 
an interested observer, and his narrative 
will suit both the student and the general 
reader. 


Bond, John. They were South Africans. Oxford 
University Press. 


Setting out from the premise that the 
English-speaking South Africans are an un- 
known people, Mr. Bond points out their 
great contribution to various aspects of South 
African civilization. Sufferings and conquest 
on the Eastern border, the settlement in the 
deep interior of missionaries, the opening up of 
ports and the building of roads and railways, 
the institution of schools and the establish- 
ment of a sound political system — these are 
only a few points from this story of deep love 
for a country. I find it a great pity that the 
author has introduced a polemic quality into 
his work, which may prejudice its reception 
among Afrikaans-speaking South Africans, 
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Bulpin, T.V. Lost trails of the Transvaal. 
Timmins. 


In the present spate of popular South 
African history, Mr. Bulpin is the most import- 
ant and readable author. Viewing events with 
a humorous, objective eye, and with keen 
feeling for the telling detail, this volume 
builds up a picture of the Transvaal from pre- 
historic times till the 1880’s. Its balance 
when writing of controversial subjects is 
remarkable. The most fascinating thread in 
this stary is the growing realization among the 
highly individualistic trekkers that a stable 
form of central government was a necessity, 
and their groping development of such a 
system. A great deal of interesting information 
on the early gold discoveries is also offered. 
In point of time this title precedes Mr. Bul- 
pin’s Storm over the Transvaal. The biblio- 
graphy is set out in a wickedly poor way. 


Metrowich, F.C. The valiant but once. Tim- 
mins. 


The author of Assegai over the hills offers a 
further volume of Eastern Province history, 
each chapter being given to a brave or colour- 
ful figure of around the 1840’s. Very read- 
able. Bibliography. 


Pearse, G. E. The Cape of Good Hope, 1652- 
1833: an account of its buildings and the life 
of its people. Van Schaik. 


In the introduction the author says: “It 
is with the hope that I may awaken an interest 
and enthusiasm for our rapidly disappearing 
artistic heritage that I present this second 
volume on the architecture of South Africa.” 
He regrets the damage done to historic build- 
ings and monuments because of the advent 
of railways and industrial development. 

The historical narrative is substantially 
correct, but is too much of a chronological 
survey with some picturesque quotations. 
The author draws attention to the influence of 
Dutch, French, English and Oriental art on 
the Cape. He is at his best in his description 
of architecture and furnishings on which he 
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is an expert. But much of this information is 
extracted from his first book Eighteenth century 
architecture in South Africa (now out of print) 
and a large proportion of the illustrations 
appear in both volumes, though the new 
ones are reduced in size. 

The index does not list plates, but the biblio- 
graphy is adequate. The book production is 
excellent. (Reviewed by Joyce Mandelbrote.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lighton, Conrad. Arthur Elliott: a memoir 
of the man, and the story of his photographic 
collection. Balkema. 


The Elliott collection of photographs now 
housed in the Cape Archives is an outstanding 
contribution to the historical records of South 
Africa and the Cape in particular. Conrad 
Lighton has drawn an interesting picture of 
the incorrigible Elliott and his work. 

It is a pity that a subject so full of import- 
ance could not have been treated at greater 
length, especially as, to the best of my 
knowledge, the only other book on Elliott 
has been an even briefer sketch than this. 
There are 30 reproductions from Elliott’s 
collection of some thousands. These are just 
enough to tantalise and a much larger selection 
would have been very welcome. 

It is pleasing to note that the typographical 
errors found in Balkema’s earlier publications 
are decreasing. A brighter jacket might have 
given a better outward indication of the fasci- 
nation of the book. (Reviewed by Pat Jeffery.) 


Waring, Joyce. I’m no lady. Timmins. illus. 
by Leyden. 


Daughter of Mr. Arthur Barlow, that 
petrel of South African politics,.and wife of 
Mr. Frank Waring, a United Party rebel, 
the authoress adopts a suitably vigorous, 
even boisterous style in relating her life with 
father and husband, seen from the personal 
rather than from the more interesting poli- 
tical point of view. 


° D. L. EHLERS 
Onder-bibliotetkaris, Parlementsbiblioteek, Kaapstad 


As EK by hierdie geleentheid ’n vlugtige 
terugblik oor die afgelope jaar mag werp, wil dit 
my voorkom of daar gedurende 1956 ’n 
groter aantal boeke van goeie gehalte verskyn 
het as in vorige jare. Dit is veral verblydend 
dat ’n aantal talentvolle jong mense die uit- 
gewers kon vind om hulle eerstelinge die lig 
te laat sien. 

Diegene wat belangstel in die goeie Afri- 


Belcher, R. K. Mens en skepper. Van Schaik. 


Van al die digters wat vanjaar gedebuteer 
het, is hierdie een m.i. die mees belowende. 
Sy werk is kennelik dié van ’n beginner, maar 
hier en daar het hy ’n werklik treffende vers 
geskryf. Ek sien met groot verwagting uit na 
sy volgende bundel. 


Boerneef. Teen die helling. Nas. Boekhandel. 


Watter lekker ryk, sappige verskeidenheid 
bied Boerneef ons nie hier aan nie ? Sketse en 
rympies wat van volop lewenslus en uitbundig- 
heid getuig. Watter fris wind is dit nie na die 
bedompige atmosfeer wat vandag in so baie 
Afrikaanse liefdes— en speurverhale heers nie ! 
Die skrywer besig ’n soepele, pittige en onge- 
kunstelde Afrikaans. 


Bouwer, A. Nuwe stories van Rivierplaas. 
Nas. Boekhandel. 


Die skryfster het reeds naam gemaak met 
haar vorige bundel stories en wat ek daarvan 
gesé het, geld ook vir hierdie een. M.a.w. 
sy sit op pragtige wyse haar goeie werk voort. 
Mag ons nog dikwels van haar hoor. 


AFRIKAANSE LITERATUUR VAN 
KWARTAAL VAN 1956 


deur 


LETTERKUNDE 


DIE VIERDE 


kaanse boeke wat van tyd tot tyd verskyn, 
wil ek aanraai om gereeld die maandblad 
Naweekpos te raadpleeg waarin daar kort 
insiggewende aantekeninge aangaande sulke 
boeke verskyn. Hierdie blad poog buitendien 
om goeie, gesonde leesstof aan te bied—’n 
moedige poging wat die hartlikste ondersteu- 
ning van alle welmenende mense verdien. 


De Villiers, C.G.S. Klein vaderland. Balkema. 


Die skrywer gesels regtig smaaklik oor van- 
melewe se dae en mense. Net soos M.E.R. 
stel hy kostelike staaltjies en gebruike te boek 
wat anders verlore sou gegaan het en hoeveel 
armer sou die Afrikaanse letterkunde en kul- 
tuur nie daarsonder gewees het nie ? 


De Villiers, P. Die dwase stryd. Afrikaanse pers. 


Van al die digters wat vanjaar gedebuteer 
het maak hierdie een op my die swakste indruk. 
Daar is nouliks iets eg digterliks in hierdie 
bundel en sonder om te ontmoedigend te 
wil wees, wens ek regtig dat beide skrywer 
en uitgewer nie so baie ongeduld aan die dag 
wil lé met die publikasie van ’n bundel soos 
hierdie nie. 


De Vries, A. Hoog teen die Heuningkrans. 
Culemborg. 


As ’n mens in aanmerking neem dat hierdie 
verhale deur ’n jong student geskryf is, moet 
dit as baie belowend bestempel word. Die 
skrywer kan gelukkig voel om so vroeg ’n 
uitgewer te vind en ’n mens kan alleen hoop 
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dat dit hom sal aanspoor om met sy onbetwis- 
bare talente te woeker. 


Franz, G. H. Dillo. Afrikaanse pers. 


Dit is blykbaar die laaste werk wat hierdie 
bekwame skrywer voor sy ontydige oorlye 
voltooi het. Dit is ’n kinderverhaal wat deur 
oud en jonk geniet sal word. Met die lees van 
hierdie verhaal besef ’n mens eers terdeé 
watter gevoelige verlies die Afrikaanse letter- 
kunde by die afsterwe van G. H. Franz gely het. 


Krige, U. Die goue kring. Balkema. 


Ek hou van die aansteeklike lewensvreugde 
wat uit hierdie toneelstuk spreek. Wat sy 
gebreke as drama ook al mag wees — en watter 
werk het nie sy gebreke nie — het ons hierdie 
soort kunswerk in hierdie tydsgewrig bitter 
nodig in Afrikaans. Geen liefhebber van die 
Afrikaanse letterkunde kan dit bekostig om 
hierdie werk te mis nie. 


Longden, H.W.D. Koggelman, die Kierie- 
vegter. Tafelberg. 


Vier verhale uit die dierelewe in klinkende 
Afrikaans vertel. Die verhale is op die man af 
en die bundel bied gesonde en onderhoudende 
leesstof vir oud en jonk. ’n Boek wat ’n mens 
sonder voorbehoud in enigeen se hande kan 
laat. 


Louw, A. M. Die onverdeelde uur. Nas. Boek- 
handel. 


Werklik ’n belowende stuk prosa! Dis die 
skryfster se eerste verhaal in boekvorm en 
elkeen wat belang stel in die Afrikaanse letter- 
kunde behoort daarvan kennis te neem. ’n 
Mens kan net hoop dat iemand met soveel 
talent voldoende tyd sal vind om haar goeie 
werk voort te sit. 


Malherbe, D. F. Silo is krank. Afrikaanse pers. 


Die titelstuk is ’n besadigde Bybelse vers- 
drama uit die tyd van die Rigters. In die tweede 
stuk, die epiese gedig Van mense en gode uit 
die Griekse mitologie, maak die skrywer hom 
aan sy ou kwaal van oorlading skuldig. Die 
laaste stuk is weer ’n drama, gedeeltelik in vers- 
maat, met die geheimsinnige wit vrou van die 
Brandberg as tema. | 
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Mocke, S. I. Die koue tye. Afrikaanse pers. 
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By die deurlees van hierdie verse, val dit 
*n mens op dat die digter alte veel geneig is 
om, in sy eie woorde, ,,elke sin” te ,,vervorm 
tot ’n vers”. Ek hou egter van die warme aards- 
heid van sy gedigte met ’n Bantoe-agter- 
grond en sy verse verdien gewis ’n waardiger 
inkleding as waarvoor die uitgewer dié keer 
kans gesien het. 


Muller, E. Van eensame mense. Balkema. 


Die skryfster het werklik vanjaar gepresteer 
met twee eersterangse prosawerke. In hierdie 
roman leef die atmosfeer van die Karoo en sy 
mense soos in geen ander roman wat ek ken 
nie. ’n Werk wat deur strenge konsentrasie en 
beheersing hoogtepunte bereik. 


Opperman, D.J. Vergelegen. Nas. Boekhandel. 


In sy vorige versdrama het die digter ’n 
figuur uit die verre antieke verlede as tema 
gekies. Hier beweeg hy hom nou op die ge- 
bied van ons eie geskiedenis en wel die veel- 
bewoé tydperk van W.A. van der Stel. Dit is ’n 
stuk wat dus makliker as die vorige een met 
genot deur letterkundige fynproewers gelees 
sal word. 


Postma, M. Lettie Bock kom kuier. Balkema. 


Lesers van Sarie Marais sal reeds vertroud 
wees met die goedige manewales van hierdie on- 
geérgde karakter. Dis goed om dit nou in boek- 
vorm bymekaar te hé. Die skryfster verstaan 
die kuns uitstekend om luimige leesstof te 
lewer. 


Vaber, Jurg. Die ou garde. N.G. Kerk- 
uitgewers. 


Hoewel al hierdie verhale nie van dieselfde 
gehalte is nie, dra sommige van hul tog die 
stempel van werklike goeie kortverhale. Oor 
die algemeen is dit ’n bundel wat ek hartlik 
kan aanbeveel. 


Van Heerden, E. Koraal van die dood. 
Balkema. 


Gedigte in die trant wat ’n mens van hier- 
die digter gewoon is—hoogs gestileer, fyn 
afgewerk maar met soms nie teveel om die 
lyf nie. Liefhebbers van poésie sal egter in 
hierdie bundeltjie ’n paar mooi verse aantref. 
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Van den Heever, C. M. Beelde in die stroom. 
Afrikaanse pers. 


Die verhale toon duidelik dat hierdie ervare 
skrywer nog heeltemal die tegniek van die 
kortverhaal meester is. Hy het egter vroeér 
reeds verhale geskryf met veel meer diepgang 
as hierdie wat soms maar baie yl en gekun- 
steld aandoen. 


Van der Westhuizen, V. Die rustelose. Afri- 
kaanse pers. 


Die digter openbaar ongetwyfeld talent in 


enkele verse, maar hy behoort homself die 
kans te gun om behoorlik te ryp. Die enkele 
gawe verse kom te sporadies voor om hierdie 
bundel as geheel te red. 


Vermaas, H.J. Die reus van Doringberg. 
Nas. Boekhandel. 


’n Mooi, bevredigende verhaal van ’n prag- 
tige Afrikanerbul en hoe sy lotgevalle met dié 
van ’n gesin verstrengel is. Die skrywer vertel 
*n eenvoudige storie beheersd en sober en 
vry van enige duistere simboliese bybedoelings 


GESKIEDENIS 


Pellissier, S.H. Jean Pierre Pellissier van 
Bethulie. Van Schaik. 


Alhoewel hierdie lywige geskiedkundige 
dokument miskien teveel besonderhede bevat 
om maklik leesbaar te wees, verwelkom ek 
hierdie moedige poging van die skrywer om 
die dade van sy voorgeslag en die geskiedenis 
van sy geboortedorp in druk vas te lé. Dis die 
soort geskrif waarvan daar nie genoeg in ons 
and kan wees nie. 


Scholtz, G.D. Die geskiedenis van die Ned. 
Herv. of Geref. Kerk van Suid-Afrika, 
1842-85. N. G. Kerk-uitgewers. 

Die bekende historikus beskryf hier op sy 
kenmerkende deeglike en duidelike manier 
die ontstaan en vroegste ontwikkeling van die 
N.G. Kerk in Transvaal—’n interessante 
wisselwerking tussen sterk persoonlikhede. 
’n Welkome aanvulling tot die Afrikaanse kerk- 
geskiedenis wat vanjaar nogal ’n goeie stoot 
vorentoe gekry het. 


ALLERLEI 


Alberts, J. Die Afrikaanse wéreldbeskouing. 
Balkema. 


Die skrywer bepleit ’n suiwer materialistiese 
lewenshouding en hou nie van die houvas wat 
die kerk op Afrikaners het nie. Hy vergeet 
egter dat enige onvoorwaardelike aanklewing 
van ’n ekstremistiese filosofiese rigting soos 
materialisme, lei tot dogmatisme-iets wat 
hy juis afkeur. Sy boek bevat prikkelende 
gedagtes, maar ek is bevrees dat hy nog baie 
meer sal moet lees en dieper sal moet dink 
voordat hy in staat sal wees om ’n koherente 
wéreldbeskouing te kan uitwerk. 


Boshoff, S. P. E. Radiopraatjies oor Afrikaans. 
Voortrekkerpers. 


Hierdie verbeeldinglose titel verberg ’n 
aantal uiters interessante opstelle oor verskeie 
aspekte van die Afrikaanse taal, ’n onder- 


werp waaroor die skrywer met gesag en oor- 
tuiging kan praat. 


Pama, C. Heraldiek in Suid-Afrika. Balkema. 


Hierdie boekie vul ’n lank gevoelde leemte 
aan. Dit behoort ’n heilsame uitwerking op 
toekomstige skool— , dorps— en ander wapens te 
hé. Na ’n algemene bespreking van heraldiek 
in Suid-Afrika, gee die skrywer ’n beknopte, 
maar duidelike uiteensetting van die beginsels 
van die vak, geillustreer met kleurplate. Hierdie 
boek behoort ’n_ standaard-naslaanwerk in 
elke biblioteek te wees. 


Rawicz, S. Die lang pad. Nas. Boekhandel. 


*n Vertaling van ’n verhaal van ontbering 
en volharding soos ’n mens maar min teen- 
kom. Skrywer het uit ’n Russiese slawekamp in 
Siberié ontsnap en 4,000 myl te voet afgelé 
na vryheid in Indié. 
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Schweitzer, A. ’n Pelikaan vertel. Balkema. 

Die eenvoudige verhaal, opgehelder met 
goeie foto’s, van ’n pelikaan wat deur die 
groot diereliefhebber mak gemaak is. Aange- 
name leesstof veral vir die jongspan. 


Smith, P. Sport in Suid-Afrika. Culemborg. 


’n Versameling goeie foto’s wat lig werp op 
alle aspekte van sport in Suid-Afrika. 
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Tucker, T. F. en Pout, M. Lastige kindervrae. 
Afrikaanse pers. 


Die skrywers probeer om aan beide ouers en 
onderwysers praktiese hulp te gee in verband 
met die moeilike probleem van geslagsvoor- 
ligting aan kinders. Vir dié doel lyk dit my. 
’n baie nuttige boekie te wees. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Brown, Charles Harvey. Scientific serials: 
characteristics and lists of most cited publi- 
cations in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
geology, physiology, botany, zoology, and 
entomology, with a section by Roger V. 
‘Krumm. Chicago, Association of . College 
and Reference Libraries, 1956. (ACRL Mo- 
nograph No. 16.) xiv, 189pp. $ 4.25. 


Serial publications have become indispen- 
sable in all research and reference work, and 
repeated acknowledgements to their import- 
ance are printed regularly in library literature. 
The battle for recognition has been won. 
Now the care and feeding of this mammoth 
acquisition faces all librarians. Dr. Charles 
Harvey Brown, foremost pioneer in the methods 
of using and handling scientific journals, 
has completed another work, Scientific serials, 
this time in eight sciences. 

This publication is the result of Dr. Brown’s 
studies since 1944, It not only contains lists of 
most frequently cited serials in eight sciences, 
but also, and of equal importance, contains the 
inferences and conclusions drawn from the 
lists. Dr. Brown’s career is a monument to 
improved library service to scientists. ‘This 
monograph will undoubtedly become a guide 
for judging the adequacy of library collections 
in the eight sciences studied. The tasks in- 
volved in compiling the lists, plus a lifetime 
of work in the field, have led Dr. Brown to 
certain conclusions concerning acquisition, 


storage, availability and discarding of serials. 
His comments on inter-library loan, citations 
used by scientists, and almost all problems of 
library service are worth mentioning. 

He felt the essential need for revfsing the 
earlier lists of most cited serials and followed 
the principles of selection used in his 1942-44 
compilation. In each of the eight sciences, 
several journals, which can be considered 
basic, were chosen to be checked for citations. 
For example, in chemistry the American 
Chemical Society fournal, Chemische Berichte 
and six other international journals were used 
as sources. Then the entire volume for 1953 
was checked page by page for every citation. 
Tabulations were kept of the number of cita- 


_ tions to each journal by decade and the various 


lists were then compiled. For each of the eight 
sciences studied, there is a list of 100 journals 
in order of frequency of citation. In an appen- 
dix Dr. Brown has given his earlier list and 
also his basic tables from which his inferences 
and conclusions were drawn. . 

One of the many important inferences is the 
selection of basic journals in the various fields 
covered. By comparing the earlier most cited 
list with Dr. Brown’s current compilation, 
the same titles appearing amongst the first ten 
on the two lists ‘‘... should be considered as 
the most important in the acquisition program 
of all libraries which are concerned with 
scientific research. This statement applies not 
only to the acquisition of current volumes of 
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serials, but also to the acquisition of earlier 
volumes covering the last two or more decades 

Then to balance any dogmatic use of the lists, 
he writes, ““One of the most serious difficul- 
ties in the use of most cited lists is caused by 
the belief that these lists are the final word. 
The opinions of scientists in any university 
(or research unit) should be requested before 
any final commitment to purchase is made.” 
... “The lists of most cited serials are based 
upon citations found in scientific articles in 
research publications; they are not lists of 
most used periodicals in a college or univer- 
sity library” (p. 11). 

This study has proved what many scientists 
felt — that recent serial publications in physics, 
chemistry, and physiology are of more import- 
ance generally than earlier publications, but 
that in mathematics, geology, botany, zoology 
and entomology frequent citations occur also 
to earlier publications. This conclusion leads 
naturally to the possibility of storing or dis- 
carding infrequent or never used journals, 
and the creation of regional storehouses. 

Many’ of Dr. Brown’s comments concern 
problems of particular interest to South 
African libraries where limited budgets and 
staff and space shortages present major blocks 
to adequate reference service. His suggestion 
for a co-operative acquisition policy which 
ensures the availability of all essential journals 
in a region and eliminates superfluous duplica- 
tion, has been operating very informally 
in Cape Town and possibly elsewhere in the 
Union. Dr. Brown sees the possibility of the 
World List of Scientific Periodicals containing 
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100,000 titles by 1979, and each issue of New 
Serial Titles confirms his statement. 

Obviously no library will need or want most 
of these titles. No library could afford them. It 
is equally obvious that no library could afford or 
house those journals which really are essential. 
Dr. Brown suggests regional storehouses for 
infrequently called for titles, which means 
that libraries in each region can eliminate 
those titles from their much needed shelves. 
He notes a difficulty in creating such store- 
houses. ‘‘One of the chief hindrances to co- 
operative programs of acquisition, trasfer- 
ring and discarding of serials is the emphasis 
placed on the number of volumes in a library. 
Many librarians continue to point with pride 
to the number of volumes in their collections, 
although they do not agree on the definition 
of a volume... The service value of a library 
is indicated more clearly by the quality of its 
collections than the quantity. Great attention 
is given in library reports and publications to 
the number of volumes added ; little attention 
to the number of volumes transferred or dis- 
carded.” (p. 62). 

One step that can be taken is the dissemi- 
nation of Dr. Brown’s lists amongst the libra- 
rians and scientists concerned with the eight 
sciences. This could at least lead to an imme- 
diate evaluation of the potential reference 
service of each library in those disciplines. 

Scientific serials comes at a time when 
innumerable new journals are being published. 
As a guide to choosing the essentials from the 
great mass of waste paper, it is indispensable. 


F. M. SCHECHTER 
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JUTA CO. LTD. 


ANNOUNCE 


An important item of Africana interest: 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JOHANNESBURG 


being the Frank Connock Publication No. 3 of the 
Africana Museum 


In this album, compiled and edited by the Supervisor of Africana in the 

Africana Museum, an attempt has been made to depict the romantic story 

of Johannesburg, which in less than seventy years has grown from a collec- 
‘tion of tents to a city of world stature. 


The aim has been to produce a popular book illustrating the ordinary life 
of the City through the years, with emphasis on the early years up to 1910 


and including many of the legends and stories associated with Johannesburg. 


Price 42/— By post 44/6 


May be ordered from 


JUTA AND COMPANY LIMITED 


P.O. Box 30 P.O. Box 2 P.O. Box 1010 


Care TOWN WYNBERG JOHANNESBURG 
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=A FEW RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


DUTTON, Geoffrey : Africa in Black and White. 24/- 
Account of a journey by motor-car across the length and ‘breadth of Africa. 


KELLER, Werner : The Bible as History 
Archaeology confirms the Book of Books. 


LIGHTON, R. E. : Out of the Strong 15/6 


A real contribution to our South African English Literature, and the most ‘typically South 
African novel that has yet been written in English. 


29/6 


LONG, Una: The journals of Elizabeth Lees Price . 


58/6 
Letters written in Bechuanaland, Southern Africa, 1854 — 1883. 


MEAD Margaret : New lives for old. 29/6 


The first time in history an anthropologist ‘has had the opportunity of making a personal and 
intimate study of a people, ‘‘then”’ and ‘‘now”’ 


MILLIN, Sarah Gertrude : The measure of my days ._ . By" 22/6 
The story of her life and life as she saw it. It is poignant, gripping, profound. 


PERHAM, Margery: Lugard. . 42/9 
The years of adventure, 1858-98. The first biography of Lord Lugard. 


A. J. M. CAPE TOWN 


REFERENCE WORKS 


X1434 : Keesing’s Contemporary Archives — 1931-52. 8 Vols. £40. 
15723 Algemeene Encyclopaedie. Winkle Prins 1932 : 16 vols. £20. 

3588 Story of Cape to Cairo Railway. Weinthal 1923: 5 vols. £12 12s. 

13822 Times History of the War, 1914: 24 vols. £10. 

15724 10 Eventful Years 1937-1946. Supplements to Encyclopaedia Britannica — 4 vols. £8 8s. 
15725 National Geographic Magazine, 1915 to 1940: per vol. £2 2s. 


All are in strong leather or library bindings 


FRANK R. THOROLD 


Africana and Established 1904 


P.O. Box 241 


legal bookseller 


Old Commercial Exchange, 83 Main Street 
JOHANNESBURG 
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VAN SCHAIK 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE — 1652-1833, by G. E. Pearse. 
An account of its buildings and the life of its people. Profusely 


AFRICAN VILLAGE, by James WALTON. 
This book is 4 companion volume to the author’s HOMESTEADS 
AND VILLAGES OF SOUTH AFRICA and deals with the homes 
and villages of the native peoples of Southern Africa from the earliest 
times. The book provides a wealth of new material for the archaeolo- 
gist and ethnologist and is invaluable to architects and others concerned 
with African housing. Over 50 line aren and 113 photographs. 


Ordinary edition . . « 
Signed de luxe edition limited to 100 copies and bound i in full 


JEAN PIERRE PELLISSIER VAN BETHULIE, deur S.H. PELLIs- 


SIER. 

’n Beskrywing van die lewe en werk van ’n Franse sendeling wat pioniers- 
arbeid verrig het. Dit gee tegelykertyd ’n geskiedkundige agtergrond 
_ van die stigting en groei van die dorpe Bethulie en Philippolis. 700 
bladsye, 37 bladsye met foto’s en drie kaarte . . . . . . 60/- 


GEDIGTE--POEMS -- EUGENE N. MARAIS, by A. E. THorPE. 
Translations of some of the well-known poems of Marais printed next 
to the originals . Illustrated by Naomi Gudath. 12/6 


REGISTER AFRIKAANSE POESIE — 1875-1952 
’n Belangrike naslaanwerk opgestel deur die personeel van die Johannes- 
burgse Openbare Biblioteek waarvolgens dadelik vasgestel kan word in 
watter boek ’n bepaalde gedig te vinde is, al weet ’n mens slegs wat 
-die titel, die eerste reél of die skrywersnaam is. Formaat 11 x 84 duim, 

322 bls. in drie kolomme bedruk 


J. L. VAN SCHAIK BPK. 


P.O. Box 724 PRETORIA Posbus 724 
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Pilgrim’s ... 


SPECIALIZE in tracing and procuring New, Second- 
hand and Rare books on any subject — particularly single 
copies of books published anywhere in the world. 

Library Request Lists expertly handled and reported 


on. 


59 ST. GEORGE’S STREET-CAPE TOWN 


PHONE 3-0318 & 3-5511, 3-2403. P.O. BOX 3559 


DésiREE Picron-SEYMouR and R. I. B. WesstER: TRANSVAAL REPUBLICAN 


The artist and author of Western Provincial have now produced a highly entertaining and not 
altogether reverent guide to some turn-of-the-century buildings in Johannesburg and Pretoria. 
The thirty-six drawings have all the sparkle for which Miss Picton-Seymour’s scraperboard 
work is celebrated, and Mr. Webster’s descriptions have a touch of spice that adds flavour 
to the information they offer. Transvaal Republican is a delicious successor to Western Pro- 
vincial, contrasting with it in subject matter and style, yet produced with the same artistry 
that won acclaim from critics from the Cape Times to The Times Literary esas ‘ 
s. 


WESTERN PROVINCIAL. An album of paintings and drawings of the Western Cape 26s. *1s. 
Some Maskew Miller titles for the collector and amateur antiquarian: 
E. L. G. Scunett: FOR MEN MUST WORK. The wey of German pn to the 


Cape. . 25s. *9d. 
P. W. A TAVERN ‘OF THE OCEAN. A fully edition of the 
P. J. Young: BOOT AND SADDLE. The narrative of the Cape Riflemen in 
peace and war... . 12s. 6d. *6d 
E. H. Burrows: OVERBERG OUTSPAN. A dente of people “a places in the south western 
districts of the Cape. . Mis: 
Mary KutreL: QUADRILLES AND KONFYT. The life of Hildegonda 
= Duckitt, a great hostess of the old Cape — South Africa’s Mrs. Beeton.. . . . 15s. *6d. 
ostage 


Obtainable from all booksellers, and from the publishers: 


MASKEW MILLER LTD. 


29 ADDERLEY STREET Carpe TOWN 
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AT LAST! 


Library Bindings that really do keep clean and are always 
pictorially attractive. We are now able to offer a rapidly 
growing selection of Children’s Books and Adult Fiction re- 


prints and Westerns in the entirely new 


PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


Please write for an inspection copy and lists 
titles available 


PRETORIA BOOKBINDERS 
RULERS AND FINISHERS (PTY) LTD. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


60, Schoeman Street Pretoria. 
(Agents for: G. Blunt & Sons Ltd.) 


SEAFORD BINDERY ~~~ ENGLISH CHURCH 
WE BOOK SHOP 


REPAIR, RESTORE AND REBIND 


OLD BOOKS — ALSO BIBLES rOR 
deaticielimabesinas THE LATEST WORK IN 
THEOLOGY; LITURGY; AND 
FINE BINDINGS MORAL AND PASTORAL 
IN CALF AND MOROCCO THEOLOGY 


The repair and rebinding of Bibles ANGLICAN TEXT BOOKS 


is rather a speciality and we have done 
many hundreds 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIBRARY REFERENCE SECTIONS 


WORK QUICK AND PRICES 


MODERATE 15% DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES 
SPECIAL INDENTS PROMPTLY 
THE SEAFORD BINDERY EXECUTED 
3 Clinton Place, Seaford, Sussex 
ENGLAND 1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


CAPE TOWN 


* FOR BOOKS + 


BOOKSELLERS 
12-14 Church Street 
CAPE TOWN 


We specialize in books on LIBRARIANSHIP. 
We have a special PUBLIC LIBRARIES department, offering a very 
comprehensive and speedy service for all FICTION and NON-FICTION 


titles. A discount of 15 per cent is allowed on all orders. 
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Bekroonde Werke 


Daar word met genoeé aangekondig dat die volgende drie werke so pas met die 
W. A. Hofmeyr-prys vir prosa, poésie en drama onderskeidelik bekroon is: 


TEEN DIE HELLING 
deur BOERNEEF 


’n Bundel sketse en Namakwalandse rympies. Sommige van hierdie sketse 
is onteenseglik van die mooiste wat nog ooit in Afrikaans verskyn het. 


10/3 posvry 


BLOM EN BAAIERD 
deur D. J. OPPERMAN 


Die jongste digbundel van Opperman. Dit bevat verse wat gereken kan word 
tot die beste wat nog uit die pen van Opperman gevloei het. 


15/9 posvry 


GERMANICUS 
deur N. P. Wyk Louw 


*n Versdrama uit die pen van die grootste Afrikaanse digter van ons dag. 
Dit is ’n werk vir die fynproewer, vir diegene wat die mooiste en die beste 


in die Afrikaanse letterkunde kan waardeer. 


17/— posvry 


/ 


Nasionale Boekhandel, Beperk 


Posbus 119, Posbus 1058, Posbus 9898, Posbus 95, 
PAROW, K.P. BLOEMFONTEIN JOHANNESBURG PORT ELIZABETH 
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THE METHODIST BOOK ROOM 


ALL RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


AWARDS AND 


SCHOOL 


AFRICAN LITERATURE 


ECONOMIC PRICES 


52 Burg Street, CaPE TOWN 
go Pritchard Street, JOHANNESBURG 
Wesley Hall Buildings, West Street, DURBAN 


LADYBIRD BOOKS 


Delightful picture and story books told in prose and verse for children from 5 to 10 years old. 
Each volume has full page coloured illustrations on every alternate page. Approximately 50 pages. 
Size 7” x 4”. With such a large range of titles we can but mention only a few. 


Some titles : 


ENGLISH 

THE CONCEITED LAMB 
JONATHAN’S SHOPPING DAY 
THE WISE ROBIN 

TWO STORIES JESUS TOLD 
NURSEREY RHYMES 

etc. 


AFRIKAANS 

BEKKIE, DIE GULSIGE EEND 
DIE KIND VAN DIE TEMPEL 
DIE KINDJIE JESUS 

VYF KLEIN KATJIES 

KONING ALFRED DIE GROTE 
etc. 


A large number of titles in this range are also available in Afrikaans at 3/6 each, English titles are 
3/- each. Postage in both cases is 3d. extra. Full range of titles forwarded on application. * 


Obtainable from: 


CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY LIMITED 


Cape Town. 


© 
P.O. Box 9 
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NEW, BIG-CAPACITY 
ADJUSTABLE PERIMETER 
LIBRARY SHELVING 


This new departure in Sankey-Sheldon Steel 
Library Shelving will soon be announced. 
Easily adjustable, most economical of space, 
with considerably increased handling facility, 
these installations yet cost less than stan- 
dard equipment previously installed. 
For full information, write to: 


Joseph Sankey & Sons South Africa (Pty) Limited 
First Street, Booysens Reserve, Johannesburg. 


5 Mona Road, Durban, Natal. Telephone 60068. 
15-19 Buiten Street, Cape Town. Telephone 30479. 
P.O. Box 4264. 


137 Queen Street, Port Elizabeth. Telephone 24306. 


Hanover Road, Workington Industrial Site, — 
Salisbury. P.O. Box 2009. Telephone 23354. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 
Write for our illustrated catalogue 


PRETORIA BOOKBINDERS 
RULERS & FINISHERS (PTY.) LTD. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


60 SCHOEMAN STREET - P. O. Box 2092 - PHONE 24188 
PRETORIA 


Specialists in Thesis, Library and Reference Bindings. Our prices for Full Cloth, 
Quarter Leather, Full Leather and Thesis bindings are the most economical in 
the Union for quality work. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 


MAKERS OF MAGAZINE CASES AND PAMPHLET HOLDERS 


ix 


BLANCKENBERG’S 


build the best bodies 


One of our mobile Libraries 


BLANCKENBERG’S 


body works 


P. 0. BOX 60 BELLVILLE CAPE 
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Are your books worth 


_ For approximately three pennies each every book in your library can 
be given complete, permanent protection from tearing, finger marks, cracking 
: and the general life-shortening disfigurement that is the fate of all widely-dis- 

tributed books. ‘ INYLENE” Liquid | Plastic Coatings, a recent development, 
more than double the life of books, plans, records, maps and the hundred and 
_ one paper-made items that come within the scope of a library. ““VINYLENE”’ can 
be applied with either a brush, spray or roller, No skilled labour is required. 
“‘VINYLENE” is already proving its sateen in several municipal, provincial and 


private libraries in South Africa... why not in YOURS ? 


For further details, to: 


} PLASTICS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES ery) LTD. 
P.O. Box 10607, Johannesburg ; 


- PAC DISTRIBUTION LTD., P.O, Box 9, Cape Town - 
G.H. LANGLER & CO. LTD., P.O. Box 1516, Durban 
CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY, LTD., P.O. Box 2104, Windhoek 
ANDERSON HARDWARE (PTY) LTD., P.O. Box 1128, Port Elizabeth 


MORIJA PRINTING WORKS - BASUTOLAND 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE 
BIBLIOTEKE 


Literature and tradition, 
G. H. Durrant:121 | 
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